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=) be arrived at Hongkong on the 2nd of the 11th moon, which 
@&* was his birthday. Here he remained three days, visiting 
and receiving visits from the various British officials of the colony. 
The Governor, Sir John Pope Hennessey, received him with every 
mark of kindness and respect, and he records his high appreciation 
of the courtesies shown him. 

At noon on the 5th the ship resumed her journey, and soon after 
getting out to sea, his whole party was laid low with sea-sickness ; and 
he says of himself that while he was not called on to pay tribute to 
Neptune, yet to either sit or stand made him very tired! On the 6th 
the sea was very rough, and he spent his time in lying down and 
going around to see the members of his party. On the 7th they 
passed through a very severe typhoon, in which they were pretty 
badly shaken up. Great seas constantly washed over the ship from 
stem to stern. Having been unable to see the sun for two days, the 
Captain lost his reckoning and had to drift with the wind, while 
black waters rose like walls around them. On the 8th, after the 
storm had abated somewhat, he found that his baggage had been 
badly damaged by the seas that had washed into his state-room during 
the storm. ‘They reached Saigon on the 9th, four days from Hong- 
kong. He called on the French governor and was received with 
proper respect. He notes that there are some 20,000 Chinese in 
Saigon, and that they live in much cleaner and more substantial 
houses than do the native Annamese. 

The ship remained one day in Saigon and then left for Singa- 
pore, where she arrived on the 12th. On the way down, the Captain 
discovered that some members of his party had taken some dried 
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meat into the state-room with them and he became very angry 
at this violation of the rules of the ship, as the meat caused a bad 
smell and annoyed the passengers. So the Captain ordered that 
the meat be thrown overboard. The Marquis says he attended 
to the matter and had his servants throw that part of it away that 
smelt badly and keep the rest. He evidently did not propose to 
lose all of his meat. Some of his party, no doubt, had some fears 
as to the prospects for something good to eat in the strange coun- 
tries to which they were going and wanted to take a supply. along 
with them. 

He thought Singapore had a healthy climate, though it was 
very hot, being so near the Equator. He complains that the Gover- 
nor of Singapore did not receive him with proper respeet or fire 
any cannon in his honor. He says he was obliged to conclude from 
this that Singapore did not in reality have any governor, as he 
seems to have lost the authority to fire salutes which belongs to 
that office. 

He reached Ceylon on the 18th, four days from Singapore. 
The ship stopped a few hours at Point de Galle. A great many 
dealers in tortoise shell, imitation precious stones, &e., came on 
board in swarms like ants, he says, to sell their wares ; they all 
spoke English. Going on up to Colombo they stopped there one 
day and he went ashore to see the town. Here he got a sight of 
the catamaran, which he said he had read about, but could never 
understand, till he saw it, how such a thing could be used as a boat. 
He notes that the trade of the place is all carried on by Europeans 
and Hindus and that he saw no more Chinamen (after leaving 
Singapore). He notes the construction of an extensive breakwater 
for the improvement of the harbor at Ceylon and also the newly- 
opened railway from Colombo to Kandy. The distance from Singa- 
pore to Colombo he states to be 5606 4%. Leaving Colombo on the 
19th he reached Aden on the 25th, a distance of 7332 li. Going 
ashore here he notes the barren rocky appearance of the place, and as 
it is said that it seldom rains there, he wonders how the few people 
that live there and the sheep and camels that he saw, get food and 
water sufficient. But as it commands the entrance to the Red Sea 
the English have taken possession of it and fortified it securely. 

They reached Suez on the 30th, a distance of 4384 li from 
Aden. The Marquis notes the fact that the opening of the Suez 
Canal saves some twenty thousand Ji in the voyage from Europe to 
Asia. He says that before the Canal was opened the country in 
that region was always parched with drought, as it scarcely rained 
more than once in ten years. But now, since the canal has been 
opened, rains are more frequent, “ because the earth’s arteries are 
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open.”” Westerners counteract the evils of drought by two methods. 
One is to dig wells, and the other is to plant trees; the object 
in both cases being to cause the vital forces of the earth to respond 
to the vital forces of heaven. Although the results are sometimes 
slow in appearing, yet there are many wonderful evidences of the 
success of the plan. England, France and other governments urge 
the people to plant trees, and when they destroy one, they are re- 
quired to plant two in the place of it. This not only serves to 
counteract the drought but it also prevents much disease among the 
people. As the Canal is narrow, steamers are not allowed to go 
through at full speed, and when two ships are to meet, one must stop 
in a wide place and let the other pass. 

Arrived at Port Said on the 2nd of the 12th month, he went 
ashore with some of his party to see the place and notes that it is a 
flourishing town of more than ten thousand inhabitants grown up in 
the desert at the northern entrance of the Canal. All the principal 
steamer companies have wharves there, and it is an important 
coaling station. He went into a beautiful pleasure garden that was 
made in honor of the Khedive of Egypt when he came to witness 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Some 5000 donkeys were employed 
to bring earth, trees, shrubs, &c., and the whole garden was com- 
pleted in a few days. This is an instance, he says, of the energy 
and decision of Western people. He saw various articles on sale in 
the bazaars, made of a kind of fragrant wood, by the natives, and 
very dear. ‘“ They say that the wood grows on the mountain where 
the Lord of heaven descended to the earth and hence the Western 
people think a great deal of it.” 


His first two days on the Mediterranean were stormy, and he 
could not get any rest, sitting or lying down, and all his party were 
down with “ boat-dizziness.” The ship anchored at Naples on the 
fourth day from Port Said. He went ashore, of course, to see the 
sights as far as possible in one day, which was all they had for that 
place. The Marquis said he had been told that Naples was not 
surpassed as a beautiful city by either London or Paris, and he was 
prepared to believe it. He went to see the Aquarium and other 
sights. He and his party attracted a great deal of attention as they 
passed along the streets. The small boys followed them in great 
numbers, whooping and yelling after them, just as the Chinese small 
boy used to do when Europeans first came to China. 

He reached Marseilles on the 8th and left there on the 11th 
for Paris. He notes with admiration the large, many storied houses 
in Marseilles. The hotel he stopped in contained nine stories, and 
the ascent was made by a carriage operated by machinery—an 
elevator. He got a fine view of the surrounding country from the 
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top of his hotel. On the way to Paris he passed through the city of 
Lyons, which he describes as the second city of France, containing 
some four hundred thousand inhabitants, large manufacturing 
establishments, including silk weaving, and employing six thousand 
workmen, public schools, public gardens, &c. 

He reached Paris on the 12th about seven a.m.,a distance of 
1770 i from Marseilles, which they made in sixteen hours. He 
found the retiring Minister sick in bed. 

After calling on and receiving calls from various French offi- 
cials, he had an audience with the President [Pah-li-si-t’ien- teh] and 
presented his credentials and was cordially received. 

Under the entry for the 19th, he speaks of the great advant- 
ages of the Patent Laws of Western countries in the encouragement 
they give to invention and industry. On the 25th he went to see 
the Cyclorama of the Siege ot Paris, which he describes as a round 
building covered with a glass dome, and on entering which is like 
entering into another world. The bombardment of the forts, the 
burning of the houses, the killing and wounding of men and the 
general destruction strewn around, were as real as life, and you could 
not tell that it was painted. 

He performed the ceremonial of the worship of the Emperor on 
New Year’s day of the 5th year of Kwang Hsii. His wife also, 
having risen at ten o’clock and having completed her toilet, placed a 
table in the inner reception room and performed the New Year 
worship of congratulation. 

He had a_ stormy passage across Dover’s Channel on the 
4th, and early in the morning of that day arrived in London, which 
was the end of his long journey. In the course of the next few days 
he had numerous calls from prominent Englishmen, officials and 
others, including the presidents of the Anti-opium Society, the Anti- 
slavery Society, &c. 

We need not follow him in all the details of his observations 
and experiences while in London. Suffice it to say that he had an 
audience with the Queen and presented his credentials; saw the 
principal government officials, especially those of the Foreign Office, 
and went to see the many new and wonderful sights that are to be 
found in that great cosmopolitan city. I will only note a few of the 
observations that he records in the various entries of his Diary. As 
the Marquis was accredited to both the French and English govern- 
ments, he spent part of his time in Paris and part in London. 
Accordingly, we find him returning to Paris after a ten days’ stay in 
London. Remaining nearly a month in Paris, he again went to 
London. Among other things he states that when he wanted to 
take his family to see the Cyclorama of the Siege of Paris, he had 
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to select a day when no visitors would be there, so as to avoid the 
annoyance of a crowd. At another time he had some conversation 
with M. Gambetta on the subject of the frequent troubles caused by 
missionaries in China. He says that M. Gambetta was a just and 
upright man and would not shield the missionaries where they were 
in the wrong. He says also that since the Republic has been estab- 
lished in France, the Roman Catholic Church has largely lost its 
influence in the government and with the people, as compared to the 
days of the empire, and he judges from several things that he heard 
that cases growing out of missionary troubles would not be so 
numerous or hard to deal with hereafter as they have been in the 
past. The Marquis tells us that there are two things that the China- 
men that go to foreign countries cannot get used to, that is, the 
smallness of the houses and the dearness of everything they have to 
buy. He says that land is very valuable in the largo cities, and in 
order to get enough room in their houses, they have to add storey to 
storey till sometimes they are eight and nine stories high, besides 
two or three stories under ground for kitchen, wineecellar, &c. 
“ But,” he says, ‘while they are thus sparing of their ground 
in building, they do not set any limit to the space required when 
they go to lay out public gardens, parks, &c. This is in accordance 
with the political principle laid down by Mencius that if we divide our 
pleasures with the common people, they will not murmur against 
us—will be easily governed.” 

On the 22nd he went to have his photograph taken. He had 
to have nine different sittings before the photographer would let him 
go, because, he says, Westerners think more of reputation than 
anything else, and a photographer always wants to take a number 
of pictures of a customer and give him his choice of the best. From 
the photographer’s he went into a store to buy a trunk for use in 
travelling back and forth between France and England. But the 
dealer demanded from ten to twenty taels a piece for them, and more- 
over, would not ensure them for three years, an illustration, he says, 
both of the costliness of everything in Western countries and the way 
baggage is smashed on the railways and steamers. 

While in Paris he called on the wife of President Grevy, by 
invitation, and afterwards attended a ball at the Presidential Man- 
sion, where he watched the men and women dance and hop about for 
a good while. He tells us that among Westerners marriage affairs 
are arranged by the men and women between themselves, and that 
balls are given for the purpose of bringing the young people together 
so that matches may be arranged. Balls are also given, he says, for 
the purpose of raising money for charitable objects. 
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He met M. de Lesseps, who told him of the details of the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal and also of the project that was just 
then taking shape for the construction of the Panama Canal. M. 
de Lesseps invited him to be present at a great meeting that had 
been called to discuss ways and means in connection with the 
Panama Canal project. He thought at first that all who attended 
the meeting would be expected to contribute something toward the 
opening of the Canal, and he therefore told M. de Lesseps that as 
his country was poor and he did not have the right to make a con- 
tribution from his government to such an object, he would have to 
decline the invitation to be present at the meeting. But on being 
assured that nothing of the kind would be expected of him, he went 
to the meeting. While in Paris he heard of a Chinese boy that 
had been brought there by a commissioner of the Customs from 
Amoy, and because the boy had displeased him, he had turned him 
out into the street. The boy had been suffering from hunger and 
had been caught stealing and put in prison. The Marquis hearing 
of the case, took it up and made the necessary arrangements for 
sending the boy back to China, paying his way out of his own funds. 

During his stay in London he received a call from a noted 
English physician, who told him of some new discoveries that were 
being made in Western countries in the treatment of disease. Among 
the rest was the process of rapid breathing and the expansion of the 
lungs for the treatment of lung troubles, &e. “In China, books 
treating of the process of swallowing air, refining the body, preserv- 
ing life and warding off disease, would make oxen and horses sweat 
to haul them and would fill a house up to the rafters, and but little 
benefit has ever been derived from them. Hitherto I have not 
cared to read them and have looked upon them as mostly stuff and 
nonsense. I was greatly surprised, therefore, to find that there were 
people in the West who believe in the theories propounded in those 
books. But Westerners are wonderful people for studying out new 
ideas and going to the depth of things, and it may be that they will 
take these old decayed theories and work out some wonderful and 
divine principle from them.” 

As an instance of how the Chinese attempt to account for things 
and preserve their sense of superiority over the people of the West, 
the entry under the 23rd of the first month is interesting, and I give 
it entire :—On the night of the 23rd I had a conversation with 
Sung Seng [one of his secretaries], in which he said that the political 
economy of Western nations is, in many respects, like that taught in 
the Chow Ritual. His idea was that as Lao Tsz was a historio- 
grapher of the Chow dynasty, he may have taken the Principles and 
Laws of the Chow with him in the Bamboo Books that he carried 
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with him when he disappeared in the West going across the desert. 
But it is a pity that we have not clear proof of this. What he (Sung 
Seng) said was really very new, and I was pleased to hear it. I said, 
in former times the inhabitants of Europe were all savages, and their 
literature, principles of government [i.e., their civilization] must, for 
the most part, have come from Asia. Hence we see so much 
resemblance between the people of Europe and their customs and 
those of the Chinese in ancient times. I sometimes jestingly say to 
Fah Lan-t‘ing [his French interpreter] that the history of China 
shows a constant succession of holy and intelligent Emperors, while 
the best of the Presidents [of France] are only [a reproduction of] 
Yao and Shun. Yet, although this remark was made in jest, it is 
plain that we have already had in China much that now characterizes 
the people of the West. We find that all their furniture, utensils 
and things in daily household use are elaborately carved, painted and 
decorated. ‘This is only a reproduction of our carved wine jars, jade 
cups, &c. It may be said that in ancient times there were no 
steamers, railways and ingenious machines [such as Westerners have 
now.| [But those who talk that way] do not know that the increase 
or decrease in the production of machinery depends on the inerease or 
decrease of material wealth. Where there is not much material 
wealth machinery is rude and imperfect, and where this is the case 
the rough and crude is better than the fine and ingenious. In ancient 
times China had a great many kinds of machinery. But material 
production gradually fell off, the people became lazy and indolent and 
the art of making machinery was lost. In the condition of Western 
countries to-day we can see the condition of China in ancient times, 
and in the condition of China to-day we can see the condition of 
Western countries in the future. For atime is bound to come when 
rudeness and simplicity will take the place of skill and ingenuity, 
because the productions of the earth are not sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon it [by the increasing population,] and the 
conditions will force [a retrogression] from skill to crudeness [in the 
production of machinery. ] 

In one of the entries the Marquis speaks of an interview that 
he had with Lord Beaconsfield, whom he describes as a man of few 
words thongh of kindly disposition and noble bearing. He says 
the people of. England leaned on him as on the Great Wall [of 
China]. He speaks of the Treaty of Berlin, wherein solely through 
the determination and commanding influence of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Russia was prevented from gaining her objects in regard to Turkey 
and the possession of Constantinople. 

In the entry for the 8th he records the substance of a conversa- 
tion that he had with Dr. Macartney (his English interpreter) on 
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the difference between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. 
He told Macartney that the use of a “ Kiao,” or system of teaching, 
was to keep the common people orderly and prevent crime. The 
sages and scholars originated the principles taught, and the rulers 
used them to exhort the people. Those systems which teach about 
heaven and hell may be somewhat different [from the teachings of 
the sages of China,] yet the result is really the same. The higher, 
educated classes are not bound by any system of teaching—‘ Kiao,” 
—but they will not oppose the teaching of the same, because such 
teaching is a help in governing and makes up for the lack in the 
[efficacy] of rewards and punishments. Macartney told him that he 
frequently read the Christian books and was well acquainted with 
their contents, but there was much in them that he regarded as 
untrue, foolish and ridiculous. Still he would not publicly avow his 
disbelief in any of the teachings of the Christian books nor would 
he allow his children to learn anything contrary to the teachings of 
the Church. The Marquis says that Macartney’s view of the 
subject was very much the same as his own. 

On the 12th [of the 3rd month] he went to see a printing office 
and was astonished at the wonderful work that he saw there, the 
ingenuity and rapidity of which, he says, he is unable to describe. 
The most wonderful thing, he says, was that they could take Chinese 
characters and photograph them, put them on the press and print 
thousands of sheets, and the last was as plain as if it had just been 
written with a pen. There was also a sheet of paper twelve li in 
length made into a roll two feet in diameter and run through the 
printing press and came out printed on both sides and cut and 
stitched [as books or newspapers] all complete. What supernatural 
work is this ! lit., “ the hatchet of a spirit and the work of a god.” 

In the entry for the 24th he says he had heard that Tso Tsung- 
t‘ang had borrowed Tls. 3,500,000 from foreigners to meet the 
expenses of the Mahommedan war in the north-west. He is very 
sorry for this, for two reasons. One is that the rate of interest— 
10 Y—that the Chinese government has to pay is more than the 
foreigners charge for money, and he has no doubt that the extra 
charge goes “to fill the stomachs ” of those who handle the money. 
The second reason is that when the Chinese government borrows 
money of its own people there is frequent failure to pay it back, and 
the people are consequently afraid to loan their money to the 
government. ‘“ Hence when we get into a tight place we are obliged 
to borrow of foreigners, and the interest on the debt all goes out of 
the country instead of back to our own people, which is very poor 
economy.” He adduces Egypt as an example of the folly of borrow- 
ing money from foreigners. He says Egypt has borrowed a great 
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deal of money from England and France, and instead of using it to 
build railways, open mines, establish schools, &c., she has wasted it on 
big guns and other military equipment that was not neeled. Franee 
and England, seeing that the money was being thus wasted and that 
there was danger of it being lost entirely, sent commissioners to 
investigate and make arrangements to secure the money. They 
soon found that the Khedive was seriously meditating the repudia- 
tion of the debt. This will likely lead to the invasion of the country 
by France and England in the near future. “ Although China is a 
great and rich country and a little debt (of a few millions of taels) 
is not likely to involve us in any trouble with the foreigners, yet 
in order to become a strong country there are many things of much 
greater importance than gun-boats, soldiers, &e., and to make that 
urgent, which can be easily delayed and to delay what is really 
urgent, is a very poor plan.” 

On the 25th he heard of the attempt to assassinate the Emperor 

of Russia, and says that the Prince of Wales, whose wife was the 
daughter of the Emperor of Russia, went with his family into the 
church to offer thanks to the God of heaven for the preservation of 
the life of the Emperor. He went to call on the Russian Minister, 
as it was not proper for him to go into the church and present 
his congratulations on the failure of the attempt on the life of the Em- 
peror. The Minister asked him if there were such things in Chinese 
history as this attempt to assassinate aruler. He told him of the Em. 
peror [sin Shi-hwang, whom a man named Poh Lang-sha attempt- 
ed to kill, and mistaking the carriage of the Minister for that of the 
dmperor, he slew the Minister. The Russian Minister also asked 
him as to the date of the origin of Chinese history, and he replied 
by telling him that from the eighth year of the Yellow Emperor, 
when Ta Nao made the Sexegenary Cycle to the present year, is four 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six years. In the course of the 
conversation the Russian Minister told Macartney that in all the five 
continents there was no kingdom that had been established earlier 
or was more famous for its civilization than China, 

The last pages of the Diary give an account of the interviews 
of the Marquis with the Brazilian Minister, who desired to open up 
trade relations with China, and wanted the Marquis to authorize 
him to send a cargo of goods to China at once. But the Marquis 
told him that he had no authority to this until a treaty had been 
drawn up between the two countries. This treaty between China 
and Brazil was subsequently negotiated during the time of the 
Franco-Chinese war, in 1885. 














































354 
Mahommedanism. 
(fs i Bl, a Review.) 


BY REV. C, F. HOGG, 
II. 

au; HIS “ Guide to the Rites of the True Religion” is a one-volume 

work of something more than sixty pages. It was originally 
published in Canton in A. D. 1668, and has been republished 
several times. The copy before me is dated 1842. It is written in 
Mandarin, and, according to the preface, its object is, “ to exhibit the 
untiring efforts of the ancients to propagate religion and to cause 
their successors to be not ignorant of its origin; to maintain carefully 
the pure rites and to be diligent in the building of mosques; in a 
word, to attain to perfection in our religion.” Of the sixty chapters 
which the book contains, by far the greater number are devoted to 
ritual; and, as every posture and every prayer has an Arabic name, 
at first sight it seems to be a mass of trausliteration, promising little 
information as to the beliefs and practices of Chinese Mahommedans. 
However, a patient search may add something to our limited 
knowledge of the subject. 

Into the washings, divers baptisms, posturing and so forth, here- 
in described, I need not enter. Suffice it to say that the directions 
given are most minute; absolute accuracy in detail being indispensa- 
ble. For example: after a long and precise description of the 
various attitudes to be assumed, and the manner and order of 
moving the different parts of the body to be observed whilst 
assuming them, we read concerning head knocking that “the 
forehead, the tip of the nose and the two feet must all be in 
contact with the ground, and must rise and fall in order. First, let 
the knees touch the ground, then the two hands, then the nose and 
forehead. In rising, first the forehead and nose are to be raised, 
then the hands and knees; let there be no left and right, no first 
and last; nor may this order be altered.”’ 

From this store of “vacant chaff well meant for grain” I will 
sift one or two items worth recording. The belief that Mahommedan 
women have no share in religion, no hope for the future, is wide- 
spread; but in China, no more than in the West, do their books 
countenance this error. The ‘ Guide,” in its modifications of ritual 
and numerous directions for female worship, affords irresistible evidence 
that this isnot the case. Indeed we are herein expressly told that the 
true Mahommedan must worship five times daily, and that no exception 
can be made in favour of poor or rich, young or old, male or female. 

Prayer for the forgiveness of sin is frequently enjoined ; the ritual 
directing that supplications are to be made, not only for oneself but for 


one’s parents, living or dead, and for all men(—~ 4 ff A). The 
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prophet (once described as AR ik 7 fy BE A, the sage ignorant of 
letters), is the Saviour of sinners, but not by atonement,—simply by his 
intercession at the last day. Merit cannot take away sin ; nothing but 
the free unmerited grace of God can do that (J#% 3 Fy HET) H FB 
hE 2 MH RAGE RBs and agin EG yw BE 
am. GQ Se +E AR BE AQ Ae Ay OTS Ut ie). ‘There is to bea great day 
of judgment, described as the day on which the faces of good men shall 
be white, and those of bad men black. The Christian conceives of God 
as a Being of infinite evenness of character, to whom “all’s love, 
yet all’s law;” but not so the Mahommedan, who begs for that mercy, 
which is possibly only to an uneven character, however good or 
kind. Thus we read in an exposition of the symbolism of ablution, 
“Wash the right arm and pray, asking the Lord to put the book 
into your right hand and to judge you leniently. Washing the left 
arm ; pray the Lord at the end of the world not to put the book into 
your left hand, nor to give it you from behind, neither to examine 
you too closely.” 

No effort is now made to propagate Mahommedanism in China, 
and few Chinese have any acquaintance with the Mahommedan idea 
of God. Yet these chapters afford repeated indications that proselyt- 
ism was contemp!ated by the compilers, as witness the saying :(A 
ai Se HS Hh A Gi =) men speak no better words than those with 
which they exhort others to submit to God.) * 

Divination and fortune-telling of every description, whether by 
character, analysis, lot drawing, physiognomy, or other method, are 
strictly prohibited. 

A co-religionist may not be held as a slave, but slavery as such 
is permitted. It is meritorious to liberate a slave of one’s own or to 
purchase the freedom of another man. 

Adam, for eating the forbidden fruit (3% #8 # 2 FL) was cast 
down from Paradise into the world. Thereupon heaven and earth 
were darkened, husband and wife separated. The livelong 
day they repented their sin, not ceasing to weep for upwards of 
three hundred years. At last the Lord pitied them and the 
heavens became bright. When our ancestor saw the light, he gave 
thanks for the grace of the Lord, and to this day the devout 
Mahommedan, like the Hebrew Psalmist, prevents the dawning of 
the morning, but he must be careful not to begin his devotions just 
as the day breaks. 

Abraham and Isaac are frequently mentioned. In the incident 
of the sacrifice at Mount Moriah, Isaac gives joyful consent to his own 
immolation, stipulating only that his eyes be bound, lest through 
natural fear he rebel against the Lord. Of landed and house 

* In another place reference is made to recent converts: Ap 74 BW A FH. 
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property tithes are to be given to the poor annually; property of 
other description is taxed differently. No one worth less than two 
hundred ounces of silver, is expected to give. Those worth that 
amount are supposed to set apart two and a half per cent. per 
annum for almsgiving. Owners of cattle, ete., give in kind. Hach 
distributes his own bounty, but on no account must any one seek to 
advantage himself, as by using the due to eancel a bad debt. 

The ritual for ceremonial purification is frequently suggestive 
of Leviticus, both in its methods and in the causes which necessitates 
it. Water is, of course, the ordinary agent; bat, under certain 
circumstances, earth may be substituted. A distance of two miles 
from water, or the absence of a suitable utensil whilst travelling, or 
serious illness, or skin disease, or great cold with no facilities for 
warming water, the body being too weak to resist the cold, or war or 
wild beasts cutting off communication with the source of supply,— 
any of these untoward circumstances would warrant the use of earth 
instead of water, which must otherwise be used for both “ great”? and 
“small” purification (J¢ aJv FF). 

A chapter is devoted to ineffectual worship, and eighteen things 
that destroy worship are enumerated ($8 Jf BF -- 7\ £r). Here 
are some of them :—Speaking, blowing dust or straws off the person, 
yawning, laughing, “hawking,” looking round, moving from the 
exact spot on which worship was begun, chewing any remnant of 
the last meal that may have been left in the mouth, making a mis- 
take in repeating prayers, moving the hands to remove an insect or 
brush away a fly or to seratch oneself; any of these misadventures 
will interfere with the efficacy of worship. So will the arrival of 
water if earth has been used in purification, So will intentional 
thinking of other matters, and last but not least, so would child- 
birth. Worship thus ‘ destroyed” must be made up before another 
diet can be taken part ia by the offender, except in the last men- 
tioned case. 

Mahommedans fast one whole month in the year,* eating only 
between sunset and sunrise. The object of fasting is to “ purify the 
heart and reduce the desires”’ (jf a) BE FR); it is “the sign post 
that warns from “hell,’? and must be observed most rigidly as the 
decree of heaven (JF Ay) To destroy the efficacy of the fast is by 
no means difficult,—finding that the day bad broken whilst one was 
eating, or eating before the sun is actually down (ff DA A fh), 
swallowing particles of food or other matter held by the saliva, 
forced vomiting, dropping oil or medicine into the nostrils, water 
passing into the throat whilst washing the mouth for purification, 

* From the 5rd day of the 3rd moon of the current year, the 10:h of Kuang Heii, 
The fast does not begin until the new moon is actually seen, 
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or inducing a sneezo whilst cleansing the nose, lewd conduct or 
childbirth,—should any of these happen during the month the fast 
must be begun over again. Some incidentals that do not destroy 
its efficacy are also enumerated; we need only mention two: 
uncontrollable vomiting and the accidental swallowing of smoke. 

Worship in the mosque is twenty-five times more valuable than 
worship elsewhere ; indeed if a man will not go to the mosque he 
cannot be a true Mahommedan. Four things are essential during 
worship: clear enunciation, soundness of body and mind (this exeludes 
all deformed people, blind, lame, deaf, dumb, ete.), acquaintance with 
the ceremonies and the foundation, ¢.e., faith, 

The first chapter of the Guide is called The Root and Source of 
Learning. It opens with a statement of the Prophets to the effeet 
that it is God’s will that all men and all women should learn. 
Learning is defined under two heads,—knowledge of the unity of God 
aud knowledge of the rites of worship. * ‘lo know that God is one, that 
the true God is without color, form or semblance, without beginning 
or end, most pure, greatest and most honorable, creator of heaven 
and earth and of the two primordial essences, true Lord of all 
creatures, natural, spiritual and inanimate; real knowledge of the true 
God is the learning that traces all things to their source.” The rites 
are the oars by means of which we have access to God, the plank 
across the stream for him who would walk in a straight path. 

The second chapter is devoted to the discussion of faith, a word 
which appears to have as broad a meaning with the Mahommedan as 
with the Christian. It opens with a quotation from the Prophet :— 
RKMERARMEBARER MH EM AG RM, 
which means that it is only as the Lord bestows faith (Iman) that 
we can know Him at all. One asked whether Iman had been 
created, and received a negative reply; for, according to the 
Koran, Iman is the effulgence of God. If a man obtain the 
knowledge of the true God it is because His light has shone 
upon him. “Iman has, first, true belief in the heart, then con- 
fession on the tongue and then performance by the person; these 
three are the laws and activities of Iman. ‘The activities (i #R) of 
Iman are called Islam, and Islam is the junction (fj) of Iman. 
Iman, again, is the substance (##) of Islam, and if one of these three 
be lacking, Iman is incomplete. Though we have knowledge, if in our 
own persons we do not perform, great is our shortcoming.’”’* 

There are six verifications (@ §%) of Iman: First, belief without 
sight (4: 5 Sif fa), natural theology, belief in the personality and 

* According to Sak (Preliminary Discourse, sect. iv.) Iman is one of the divis- 
ions of Islam. ‘The Mahommedans divide their religion, which they call Islam, 
into two distinct parts: Iman, i.e, faith or theory ; aud Diu, ie, religion or practices 
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unity of God on the evidence afforded by creation; second, belief, 
in judgment in the next life. As there is a day so must there be a 
night, and as every dream has its awakening so another world must 
succeed this, in which goodness shall be rewarded and sin punished ; 
this is the testimony of all the Prophets; third and fourth, fear and 
hope, for if men fear the condemnation of the Lord (#2 44 = JE) and 
hope for His mercy, they will reform, seek good and eschew evils, 
hence it is said that Iman lies in fear and hope ; fifth, obedience to 
the commandments ; and sixth, deference to prohibition. 


[To be continued next month] 





Collectanea. 


JAPAN AND CHINA.—Bishop Fowler thus compares Japan and 
China: ‘In architecture Japan is a tinder-box ; China is a stone 
quarry. Iu character Japan is a squirrel ; China is a tortoise. In 
courage Japan is a bantam ; China is a bull-dog. In social habit 
Japan smiles ; China meditates. In the great campaign for the 
sapture of Asia, to take Japan is to take the outer forts that may 
be turned to use ; to take China is to take Asia itself.” 

* * ** 





CuinesE Justice.—The Chinese say that two hundred heads 
have been demanded for the murder of the two Englishmen at 
Wusui, and that the officials are capturing innocent and guilty alike, 
—mostly poor people. By paying a hundred taels any one can buy 
himself off. These are Chinese stories, but I expect there is some 
truth in them. It is generally understood that the real offenders are 
not natives of the place. Chinese justice is a queer thing. The 
other day a suldier went into a poreelain store and bought a teapot, 
or rather bargained for it, and then refused to pay the price. Of 
course the merchant would not give up the article in question; 
whereat the soldier complained to his officer and the case was 
earried to the Hsien. Result: the dealer in China received forty 
blows and the secamp secured his prize. The Hsien himself paid 
for the teapot on the sly. Everyone seems to be afraid of the 
soldiers.—| 2. W.] 

* * 

WHAT IT COSTS TO MURDER IN T1BeT.—I had arrived at Kanzé in 
an evil hour, in the midst of the iestivities or the 15th of the fourth 
moon, when the people from fay and near congregate there and the 
chiefs review their men, and drinking and fighting are the order of 
the day. In Tibet nearly every crime is punished by the imposition 
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of a fine, and murder is by no means an expensive luxury. The 
five varies according to the social standing of the victim—120 
bricks of tea (worth a rupee a brick) for one of the ‘‘ upper ten,” 80 
bricks for a person of the middle class, 40 bricks for a woman, and 
so on down to two or three for a pauper or a wandering foreigner, as 
Lieutenant Lu Ming-yang kindly informed me. He said that there 
was hardly a grown-up man in the country who had not a murder 
or two to his credit ; and later on Mgr. Biet, the Bishop of Tibet. 
corroborated this statement.—-[ Century. ] 

X* * * 

Concerninc CHARMs.—In the front verandah of one of the 
Brahmin houses we have seen a black monkey sitting. That is for 
luck. The sight of a black monkey first thing in the morving is sup- 
posed to bring good luck for the whole day; therefore it is kept by 
some of the people. But a more common and equally lucky face is 
that of the cow. The late Rajah of Mysore used to have a cow 
taken into his bedroom as soon as he awoke in the morning, in 
order that he might have the pleasure produced by such a sight of 
its fortunate face. This is quite a practice with some of the 
Hindus, many of whom have cows always about their premises. A 
string tied to the cow’s neck, with shells attached to it, is to bring 
good luck to the cow. And the strings tied near the feet are to 
prevent mishaps ; or they are tied “to keep off the evil eye.” The 
neck-string will make the cow flourish, grow fat and give plenty of 
milk. And the foot-string will prevent sickness, leanness, loss, 
straying and all kinds of accidents,—in short, the various evils 
which would otherwise be sure to result from some one seeing and 
saying or thinking ‘* What a fine cow! ” 

Another custom with Hindus is to look at their own faces 
first thing in the morning, and for this purpose they have small 
hand-mirrors or looking-glasses kept ready. There are many no- 
tious and rules about “ lucky ” and “ unlucky,” which we have not 
now space and time to mention. India is not the only place in the 
world where people are superstitious. There are still house doors 
in England with horseshoes nailed behind them, and houses in 
Ireland where refreshment is placed for fairies at nights—so much 
the better for the rats. —[ Rev. Geo. Fryar.] 

* * * 

A PECULIAR SuPERSTITION.—One little incident in my itinerant 
work seems worth relating. Recently Mr. Stuart and myself were 
working among the villages 8. W. of Kiah-yin. About 8.30 p.m. one 
of the boatmen went ashore to ask our way ina small village. We were 
quietly reading, when suddenly our boatman rushed back and leaped 
on board amid a clash of bamboo poles and a burst of angry abuse. 
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Tt was so unexpected, we were quite at a loss to understand 

the situation; and to all our queries we could get no replies, 
as one party was teo intent ou getting out of reach and the other 
on administeriug what they evidently regarded a well-deserved 
drubbing, before they should do so. Oat of reach of the bamboo 
poles, a perfect storm of stones, brickbats, clods of earth, clam 
shells, ete., ete., came hailing down on our boat and through the open 
windows. In their haste and confusion, our men ran into a canal, 
which abruptly came to a lead, and we had to “right about” 
under a heavy fire and retrace our steps. Things now seemed so 
serious that [ went to the door and called out that I was armed 
and would fire in case they did not desist. They treated this state- 
ment with indifference, cither because they considered me of like 
passions with themselves and /ying, or else were reckless ; so in 
order to show that I did not deal in empty threats, I fired into the 
air, They called out that they were not afraid of foreign guns, but 
they checked up all the same after one parting volley. I was afraid, 
for the old rusty pistol had lain loaded in my valise for ten 
years perhaps. The boatman now had time to give us an idea of 
what our offence was. It scems that the silkworm is an exceeding- 
ly wise little creature. It knows the voice of strangers and either 
refuses outright to work at all, or else does very inferior work, 
when one is around. The offence then was serious, when our man 
not only intruded where they were feeding at that unseemly hour, 
but actually proclaimed to the very dullest invertebrate in the 
whole village that he was a stranger by asking the road. This was 
too much, even for long suffering Johnny, for it touched the 
pocket, that region about which the most sensitive nerves draw to a 
focus, attesting thereby the unity of the human race. Of course 
this event has no connection with recent riots, for it is quite likely 

the villagers did not even know that there were foreigners on the 

boat when they began the attack. It is instructive, however. It 

shows how practical the Chinese are in their superstition. It would 

be very inconvenient to have visitors at that busy season. Their 

houses are crowded, too, with the vessels in which the worms are 

feeding. So the superstition comes in to protect them from their 

neighbors. Again, it shows how easily we may, in our ignorance 

of their superstition, run into dangers of which we are not aware. 

From how many of these our Father’s watchful care shields us, 

we shall never know, till our eyes are opened in another world. 

Let us seek that shelter at all times.—[Rev. G. W. Painter.] 

















Griffith John in Hunan.* 


ADVENTUROUS JOURNEYS INTO THAT REGION, 


f IRA brief account of a recent visit to Hunan may not be 


& altogether devoid of interest to many of your readers. The 
following narrative will give them an insight into the present state 
of things in one of the most highly favoured provinces of the 
Middle Kingdom, and throw a ray or two of new light on the 
political, social and moral condition of the Chinese people at large. 
It will also widen their view of the obstacles which the missionary 
has to contend with in his attempt to plant the Tree of Life in 
such a soil as this is, and help, it may be, to call forth a deeper and 
more intelligent sympathy with him in his efforts to accomplish 
his gigantic task. 
A NOBLE PROVINCE. 


I left Wankow, in company with Mr. Archibald, of the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland, on the 8th March and returned on 
the 4th April. The furthest point reached by us was Chang-teh, one 
of the largest and most important cities in the empire, and distant 
from Hankow about 350 miles. In paying this visit to Hunan 
I had two objeets in view: (1.) I wanted to have a good preaching 
tour; (2.) I wished to do something towards opening up that magni- 
ficent province more effectually fof missionary operations, Hunan 
is a noble province, and worthy of our best efforts. It abounds in 
agricultural productions and mineral resources. ts people are 
comparatively brave, manly aud straightforward. They have more 
character than the people of this province (Hupeh). ‘ Hupeh men,”’ 
say the Hunanites, ‘are made of bean curd, but Hunan men are 
made of iron.” ‘The suppression of the Tai-ping rebeliion is to be 
ascribed principally to the skill and courage of the Hunan people. 
Kiverywhere are the Hunan men to be seen occupying the very 
highest positions as civil and military officers. The great Tseng 
Kwo-fan, the father of the present Chinese Minister in England, 
was a native of Hunan, and so is the grand secretary Tso, the 
conqueror of Kashgar; Kwo, the first Minister sent by China to 
England, and Peng, the famous admiral of the Yangtsze, and many 
more whose well-known names might be mentioned. ‘There are liv- 
ing in the province itself a host of red buttons among the retired 
officers, many of whom are men of great influence, on account of 
their past services to the State as well as by reason of their high 
official rank, 


* Printed from The Christian W rld, by request 
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HATRED OF THE FOREIGNER, 


Whilst all this redounds much to the credit of Hunan, we have 
to confess that it has been found hitherto to constitute a formidable 
barrier in the way of free and happy intercourse with its people. It 
has made them proud, exclusive and anti-foreign to a degree that is 
extraordinary even in China. Their hatred to the foreign barbarian 
is a provincial characteristic. The gentry and scholars of the pro- 
vince look upon Hunan as the palladium of the empire, and the 
ultimate expulsion of the hated barbarian is a fixed article in their 
creed. It is a real grievance to them to see the foreigner showing 
his “impish head” within their precincts; and it is their fixed 
policy to so embitter his experiences when he does so, as to make 
a second visit impossible. Even travelling in Hunan has been attend- 
ed with many and peculiar difficulties. Not a few of the cities are 
still closed against us, and nearly all of them are approached with 
a certain degree of peril. What an attempt to effect a settlement 
among the people would involve may be inferred from the following 
narrative. That God in ILis providence will open Hunan, I have 
no doubt ; and it may be that the day is not far off. It must be 
admitted, however, that present appearances are not very encourag- 
ing. Tor the time being, all that we can do is to pay the province 
an occasional visit, preach the Gospel and distribute books where- 
ever it is found practicable ; take advantage of every fresh opening 
as it presents itself and hold ourselves in readiness to enter in and 
take full possession the moment it becomes possible for us to do so. 

THE COMMON PEOPLE PEACEABLE, 

The principal ground of hope in respect to Hunan is the fact 
that the root of the opposition we meet with there is to be found, not 
so much in the feelings of the people, as in the policy of the governing 
and literary classes. ‘The people of China, whether in Hunan or 
elsewhere, are usually peaceable and harmless, save when moved by 
their superiors. They do not cherish any particular affection for us, 
but they are not averse to all intercourse with us. If left to’ them- 
selves, they would gladly enter into any relations with us that 
promised them certain obvious benefits. But they are ignorant, and 
under the control of the gentry and scholars; and are, once their 
suspicions are excited and passions roused, most cruel and revenge- 
ful. When a foreigner visits Hunan, at most of the places he comes 
to, placards are issued in great profusion by these men, in order to 
inflame the people and secure his immediate expulsion from the 
place. All these documents evince the intensest hatred. The 
charges brought against us are simply monstrous, and the language 
is often too vile for translation into any living language. Christian- 
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ity is represented as a system which aims at the subversion of all 
order, and is the enemy of all virtue. The foreign teachers are 
denounced as perpetrators of the most unnatural crimes—crimes, so 
far as I know, that do not exist except in China. 

LYING PLACARDS. 

One of the placards brought by me from Chang-teh opens thus : 
“The English rebels have their vile abode on the margin of the sea, 
Their ruler may be either manor woman. As to their species, they 
are half men half beasts. In the “Book of the Hills” they are 
called Lo Chung (naked vermin), and in the language of China Shih 
Jen (mud-fish).” Then the placard goes on to draw a frightful 
caricature of both the “foreign devil” and his religion. Another 
placard, taken down from the walls of the same city, contains the 
following sentiments: “ From the creation of the world till now, 
what has given China the headship on earth is her reverence for 
the orthodox doctrine (Confucianism). Where this doctrine is, there 
is order; where it is not, there is confusion. Where this doctrine 
is, there is preservation ; where it is not, there is destruction. There 
never has been an instance of forsaking the orthodox doctrine and 
following the heretical, which did not end in extermination. How 
much more must it be so when the conscience is annihilated, modesty 
cast aside, public morals corrupted, the fundamental principles of 
government ruined and the cardinal relations of life brought to an 
end, as is the case in what is called in this age the foreign religion. 
The desire of the foreign devils is to defile China with their religion ; 
and, therefore, there is not one among us, in whom a particle of a 
man’s heart remains, who does not deeply hate and sorely detest 
them, and who does not feel that he eannot stop till his hope for 
their complete extermination is gratified.” The placard closes with 
the proposal that a band of men be engaged to waylay foreigners, 
and so treat them as to render it impossible that they should have 
the hardihood to return. ‘ Moreover, a large number of men, in 
whom both skill and courage are combined, should be secretly 
engaged ; and, having been liberally supplied with travelling ex- 
penses, they must be sent to patrol the water-courses and highways ; 
should they come across a foreign devil, they must act as may be 
most expedient in the circumstances, and rob him of his money, or 
strip him of his clothes, or deprive him of food, or cut off his ears 
and nose.” Exciting placards of this nature are scattered over the 
whole of the Hunan province. Gradually an impression is made on 
the popular mind, and in course of time the people are brought to 
look on us and dread us as veritable incarnations of everything 
that is monstrous in nature and vile in morals. In some places in 
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Hunan, the people seem very much surprised to find that we look, 
after all, so much like human beings. ‘* Why! they are the same 
as ourselves, only their clothes are different.’ Such exclamations 
may be heard sometimes. But I must give you some account of 
my journey. The foregoing, however, will help you to understand 
what follows. 

IN A DANGEROUS POSITION. 


The first city we come to in Hunan is Yoh-chow, situated at the 
mouth of the Tung-ting lake, and distant from Hankow about 150 
miles. There was a time when it was dangerous for a foreigner to 
step on shore at this place, and even now he cannot enter the place 
without exposing himself to a certain amount of ill-treatment. No 
sooner did we arrive than we left the boat and walked right into the 
thickest part of the busiest suburb. Having spent some time there 
preaching and selling books, we went into the city, where we 
attempted to carry on a similar work. At first the people conducted 
themselves very well, and we had no difficulty in delivering our 
message. It was not long, however, before we were made to feel 
that we were in Hunan, and that we had to deal with elements 
very much less controllable than those we had just left behind us 
in Hupeh. The cries shah (kill) and ta (beat) were getting to be 
uncomfortably frequent. Soon the pelting began, and we were 
made to feel that our work, so far as this visit was concerned, was 
over. We found it necessary, in order to prevent further mischief, 
to call at the Mandarin office and procure an escort to accompany 
us to the boat. The magistrate, being only too thankful to get md 
of us, readi 





y granted our request. Whilst we were negotiating, 
a large crowd assembled in front of the office, and among them 
there were some who seemed bent on mischief. On our way to the 
boat some stones were thrown after us; but, with the help of our 
escort, we managed to get off without damage. 

PERILS BY WATER. 

Our next piece of serious work was crossing the lake. The 
Tung-ting is the largest lake in China, being about 220 miles in 
circumference. It is divided into two parts, Hastern and Western. 
Three years ago Mr. Archibald and myself crossed the Eastern 
division on our way from the province of Kiang-si; but to cross that 
is regarded as very much less formidable than crossing the Western. 
Fortunately the pirates who used to infest the Western lake, have 
been scared by the government cruisers, and the stories which the 
boatmen love to tell of their depredations have a reference to a state 
of things which no longer exists. Nevertheless, crossing the West- 
ern lake is still looked upon as a solemn business. It is about 70 
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miles across, and there are only two anchorages between the opposite 
shores. When the lake is full, ordinary boats skirt the shore, the 
risk of crossing being too great. Even at this time of the year, 
when the water is low enough to afford an anchorage almost any- 
where, it is difficult to get the skipper to move, unless the wind 
happens to be prefectly fair and sufficiently strong to render the 
prospect of making the regular stage quite sure. Boats have often 
to wait many days for fair wind. ‘he lake robbed us of five precious 
days, three of which were spent in the midst of it. I shall not soon 
forget my first night’s experience on the 'nng-ting. We started with 
a fair wind in the morning, passed the first regular anchorage early 
in the day and pushed on, hoping to reach the second before night. 
This, however, we failed to do. The wind changed, a severe storm 
came on, and we had to drop anchor in the midst of the lake, Had the 
water been deep, I don’t know what would have become of us in our 
ricketty old craft, still it was decp enough to allow of a tumult 
sufficiently great to render the situation very uncomfortable for us. 
But there was another enemy not far off. Mr. Archibald went out about 
midnight to see how things looked, and found, to his consternation, 
that we were dragging our anchor and drifting we know not whither. 
It was clear, however, that we were getting into the mnd, and it 
looked as if we might find ourselves in the morning hopelessly stuck, 
unless something could be done at once to hold the boat at rest. 
We had already passed boats which had been canght in this way, 
and were doo medto rest-on mud banks, high and dry, for months to 
come. Fortunately a happy thought struek Mr. Archibald. There 
happened to be a large sack on board. This Mr. Archibald filled with 
stones, and, having made it fast to the prow, dropped it into the 
mud. When the morning came, we were rejoiced to find that we 
were free from all danger, in spite of the trying night through 
which we had passed. 
ORDERED TO DEPART. 


The first place of importance we came to, after crossing the lake, 
is the city of Lung-yang. In order to make what follows intelligible, 
it is necessary that I should mention the fact that a Roman Catholic 
priest happened to be at Lung-yang when we arrived. He was on 
his way to Hankow from Chang-teh, where he had been making 
an ineffectual attempt to purchase a house and establish himself, 
Living in his boat, and anchoring on the opposite side of the river, 
the people and himself had seen nothing of each other during the 
seven or eight days he had been at Lung-yang. It would seem, 
however, that the magistrate and the gentry had made up their 
minds that he had come there with the view of attempting a settle- 
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ment among them, and that they were resolved to give him a warm 
reception should he venture on shore. I may state that we knew 
nothing of his movements beforehand, and that we saw nothing 
of him during our short stay at Lung-yang. It was late in the 
afternoon when we arrived, and therefore did not land that day. 
Next morning, about 9 o’clock, we went on shore and began our 
work of preaching and book distribution. For some time every- 
thing went on very quietly, and [ thought that I had never met 
with a people more inoffensive than the citizens of Lung-yang. 
Soon after entering the city gate, a man passed me with a long slip 
of red paper, which turned out to be a placard, denouncing the 
foreign barbarians and caliing upon the people to rise en masse, 
and cast them out of the city. I turned round, followed the man, 
and saw him post the placard on the wall. I deemed it advisable, 
however, to take no notice of it, and went on with my work. 
By-and-by another came up to me with a handful of placards, 
which he was going to scatter over the place. He shook them in 
my face and told me that I must get out of the city at once. I told 
him that I had a perfect right to be there; that my object was not 
to rent houses or buy grounds, but simply to preach the Gospel and 
distribute good books; and that before leaving the city I must see 
the magistrate and explain matters to him. He told me that it 
was a matter which concerned the people and not the magistrate, 
and that the people insisted on my leaving the city at once. | 
called his attention to the fact that the people were as quiet as they 
could be, and that he and two or three more with whom he appear- 
ed to be associated, were the only persons who showed the least 
objection to our presence in the city. He then took hold of me, 
and, dragging me by the eoat, declared that I must go out of the 
city at once. ‘The others went in for Mr. Archibald and made a 
similar attack upon him. By this time a crowd was gathering 
around us, and becoming every moment more and more excited. 
Among them [ observed three or four soldiers, and now and again 
I could hear them say, almost in a whisper “‘ mo ta” (don’t strike). 
These were evidently sent by the authorities to protect us from se- 
vere injury whilst in the hands of the mob; and this they did not 
from a desire to do us an act of kindness, but to save themselves 
from a possible scrape should anything serious happen to us in a 
city under their immediate jurisdiction. We showed our passports 
and endeavoured to explain matters to the people; but the few men 
who had been acting as ringleaders from the beginning, were inexo- 
rable. Nothing would satisfy them but our immediate exit from 
the city and departure from the place. We asked these men to 
show us the direction of the magistrate’s office; but they positively 
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refused. We asked the people, and they declined from fear. We 
then went in search of the office, and, with the help of the boys, 
who were following in the crowd behind us, we manage to fiud it. 


BAREFACED FALSEHOODS, 


At the office an attempt was made to keep us out ; and, having 
got in, another attempt was made to persuade us to leave without 
seeing the Mandarin. After long waiting, however, and much 
useless quibbling on the part of the underlings, we were introduced 
to the great man. You have been often told how sadly wanting 
in truthfulness the Chinese as a people are, and how much in their 
element they appear to be when telling a barefaced falsehood. We 
had a striking instance of this moral rottenness at the Lung-yang 
office. A dispatch was sent by the magistrate of Yoh-chow to the 
magistrate of Lung-yang respecting us. We had a conversation 
with the messengers on their way thither, and met them again on 
their homeward journey; so there can be no doubt as to the dis- 
patch having been sent and delivered. When the attention of the 
Lung-yang magistrate was called to this fact, and pointed to as a 
reason why he should have known who we were, and whence we had 
come, he flatly denied that any such document had ever been re- 
ceived at his office, and got all the underlings of the establishment 
to join him in the denial.‘ Did any dispateh reach this office from 
Yoh-chow ?” The question was put with much show of indignation. 
“No! No! No!” was the prompt and emphatie reply. It was a 
sad spectacle. But it would have been useless to argue with men 
who think no more of perjuring themselves than they do of sipping 
a cup of tea. 


OFFICIAL DISTURBANCE, 


Gradually the fact that we were not connected with the priests, 
and that we had not come to Lung-yang to purchase property and 
settle down at the place, dawned upon the mind of the magistrate. 
He seemed somewhat amused when the mistake beeame quite 
apparent, and expressed his willinguess to allow us to remain in 
the city for a day or two and do our work. He then sent for the 
constables of the place, in order to explain to them the object of 
our coming to Lung-yang, and to give them instructions respecting 
our safety. As they made their appearance one after another, we 
had no difficulty in recoguising them as the very men who had been 
troubling us in the streets. ‘“ Why,” said I to the magistrate, 
“These constables are the very men who have been doing all the 
mischief. They have been dving their utmost to inflame the mob. 
Even the placards have been carricd about the city, and posted un 
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the walls and gates by them. It is very clear to me that the uproar 
of to-day has had its erigin in this office, and that these men have 
been acting under instruction.” ‘The magistrate did not attempt 
to deny the fact, but simply excused himself and the policemen, on 
the ground that it was done in ignorance of our non-identity with 
the priest, and of the object of our visit. He then sent for two of 
the leading gentry. Whilst he was explaining to them the nature 
of the mistake which had been made, it became still more clear to us 
that the entire scheme had been hatched in ‘the magistrate’s office by 
the gentry, with the magistrate himself at their head. I endeavoured 
to point out the meanness, wickedness and danger of such a 
course. But they evidently looked upon it as an excellent stroke 
of policy and begged us not to be offended, as it had not been 
intended for us. 


AN EXCITED MOB. 


By this time the large square in front of the office was crowded 
with an excited mob, and it became clear to us that no more work 
could be attempted in the cireumstances. ‘The gentry and authorities 
had succeeded in rousing the fears and inciting the rage of the 
ignorant people to a pitch which no ordinary methods could control. 
The one question of importance to us now was how to get to our 
boats and away from the place without further molestation. We 
therefore expressed our willingness to leave the city at once, and 
asked for an escort. The magistrate himself felt the gravity of the j 
situation and sent for a number of soldiers from a camp hard by. 
We owe it to these men that we reached our boat without being 
seriously bruised. Something worse might have happeued to us. 
Even with the help of this strong guard we escaped with difficulty. 
One fellow, who looked a perfect cut-throat, made a rush at me in 
the street, and would have prostrated me in an instant, but for the 
prompt intervention of the braves in charge. I shall never forget 
the sight which the square in front of the magistrate’s office present- 
ed as we emerged from the inner court. It was thronged with 
thousands of people, among whom there were not a few who would 
have rejoiced to imbue their hands iu our blood. A narrow path 
was cleft for us in the midst of that dense mass by the soldiers and 
policemen, and, with the help of the military mandarin and his 
braves, we passed through, aud ultimately reached our boat, without 
receiving any injury. We were obliged to leave the place at once, 
for any attempt at delay would have led to an assault on the boat. 
Just as we started for Chang-teh the priest also weighed anchor and 
left for Hankow. , 
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NEED OF GREAT PATIENCE. 


Chang-teh is about thirty miles above Lung-yang, and it took 
us nearly two days to make this short distance. “ Ye have need of 
patience.” I know of no passage that comes up in my mind so often 
as that does when travelling in China and dealing with the “ Aeathen 
Chinee””’ No sooner did we arrive than we heard that the Roman 
Catholic priests had been there; that a house which belonged to 
the Roman Catholies had been demolished, that another, which they 
had succeeded in purchasing from a native, had been locked and 
sealed by the magistrate; that the streets had been placarded, and 
that the priest himself had been compelled to fly. I secured a copy 
of the placard which was issued on the oceasion. It reads thus :— 
*€A foreign devil arrived ou the 23rd. In the Kia-kiai street, at the 
west gate, there is a man named Kwo, one of the black-legs of the 
place, who has already given up his house to be turned into a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The sign is about to be put up and the chapel 
opened for the propagation of the depraved religion of Jesus. In 
the Kia-kiai street there are people guarding the river, so as to 
prevent the devil landing. We, the gentry, scholars, merchants 
and people have fixed on the 28th day for a general gathering at 
the City Temple. There we shall deliberate and theu proceed to 
the said street. We shall take the devil and drive him out of our 
boundaries; the black-leg, Kwo, we shall beat to death, and the 
house we shall demolish, and thus cut off the root of this calamity. 
Public announcement.” [Immediately on our arrival at Chang-teh 
we sent our cards to the magistrate, together with an explanation 
of the meaning of our visit. His reply was to the effect that he 
would communicate with the prefect, and let us know the result in 
the course of the day. No reply came that day. On the following 
morning we sent word to him again. His reply was to the effect 
that he could not give us any osfensib/e protection ; that the priest 
had been obliged to leave without receiving assistance from the 
office, and that it would not do for him to treat one foreigner 
in one way and another foreigner in another way. Seeing that 
the policy of the magistrates was to ignore our presence at the place, 
that the people were in a state of considerable excitement, and 
that if we went on shore we should be left to the tender mercies 
of the mob, we resolved to turn our backs on Chang-teh on this 
occasion without landing, We did so with much regret. We hope, 
however, to visit it again before the end of the year, when, I 
trust, we shall find the aspect of things somewhat changed for the 
beiter. 
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NO ABIDING ALLOWED. 


T wish it to be understood that the opposition to the priest, both 
at Lung-yang and Chang-teh, does not spring from the fact that 
he is a Roman Catholic, but from the attempt he has been making 
to establish himself at the latter city. Any foreigner, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic, attempting to effect a settlement in that 
region, would meet with a similar treatment. There are cities in 
Hunan into which no Protestant missionary has been allowed to 
enter and carry on any kind of work. Lung-yang and Chang-teh 
were not among them. Both cities have been visited repeatedly, 
and missionary work has been carried on, even within the walls. 
It was only when an attempt was made to rent or purchase houses, 
with the intention of establishing a mission at the place, that this 
bitter anti-foreign feeling broke out; and the result is, that even the 
ordinary work of preaching and book distribution can now be carried 
on in that part of the province only with much inconvenience and 
no httle risk. 

DISCOURAGED BUT NOT HOPELESS. 


The Lung-yang case throws no obscure light on the way most 
of the rows with which foreigners in travelling in China have to do, 
are got up. The people, by means of placards, are inflamed, an as- 
sault is made, the foreigner has to run and the news of a righteous 
uprising and a glorious victory is noised abroad. The placards are 
always issued by the gentry and scholars, with the full cognisance 
of the magistrates, and simply fathered on the people. In the ma- 
gistrate of Lung-yang, and the two scholars we met at his office, we 
had unquestionably the very authors of the placard issued on that 
day ; and the very spirit of the storm which threatened our destruction 
must have come forth from the office itself. Such is a brief record 
of some of the experiences of this somewhat eventful journey. We 
are not discouraged by rebuffs such as these; for we know that the 
work is God’s work and that He is with us. We are also confi- 
dently looking forward to the time when all obstacles shall have 
been swept away, and when the glorious Gospel of Christ shall have 
free course, and be glorified in all the provinces and cities of the 
land.—I am, yours faithfully, GRIFFITH JOHN, 


Hankow, China, Feb. 23, 1888. 
> > 
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The Opium Question. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
Canton Conference, June 3rd, 1891, 
Committee: Dr. J. G. Kerr (Chairman), Rev. FE. Z. Simmons 
and G. Hargreaves. 
Qsouk committee, in presenting a report to this Conference on 
~~ the opium traffic, does so with mingled feelings of thankful- 
ness and solicitude. 

1. It would record its thankfulness to God for the recent arous- 
ing of the Christian conscience that has taken place in Great Britain 
respecting the opium traffic and also the awakened interest manifest 
in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and China. 

2. It would record its thankfulness also for the victory gained 
by the friends and members of the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium ‘Trade in the House of Commous on Friday, April 10th, when 
the motion to negative Sir Joseph Pease’s resolution for the abolition of 
the non-medicinal opium traffic was rejected by a majority of thirty. 

3. It is with pleasure that your committee records the statement 
made by Sir James Ferguson, the Under Secretary of State, speaking 
on behalf of the government, that ‘if the Chinese thought proper to 
raise the duty on Indian opium to a prohibitive extent, or shut out the 
drug altogether, this country would never expend a sovereigu or send 
a suldier, or go to the cost of a single gunboat to enforce it on them.’ 

On the other hand your committee records with feelings of deep 
solicitude the facts, based upon observation and statisties, that the cul- 
tivation and consumption of native opium in China are rapidly increas- 
ing. For the evidence of these facts we refer you to the testimony of 
missionaries and native Christians in China and the report of Sir Robert 
Hart of 1887. Sir Robert tells us that the consumption of native 
opium has assumed large proportions during recent years. From the 
report it appears that foreign opium is used in a small degree compared 
with the native, which fact proves that the consumption of opium is 
largely on the increase, for we learn from another part of the report 
that in several places where the native opium had put in an appearance 
that it did not affect the sale of that which came from India. 

It will thus be seen that the time for relaxing our efforts has 
not yet arrived. Yea the call is for still more strenuous efforts. The 
magnitude of the task before us in seeking to abolish the opium 
traffic is brought the more vividly before us when we remember that 
not only is a large proportion of the Indian revenue derived from the 
opium traffic, but also considerable portions of the revenue of Hong- 
kong, Singapore, Penang and other places directly governed by 
Britain or under British protection. 
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Owing to the falling off in the number of emigrants and other 
causes, the opium farmer at Singapore was losing money very 
heavily. The government decided to reduce the amount paid him 
by $20,000 per month or $240,000 per annum. ‘he rent of the 
opium farm, formerly agreed upon, was $1,351,000, which 1s now 
reduced to $1,111,000 per annum, and the farm is leased to the same 
farmer for three years, viz., 1892, 93, 94, at the same rental. 

In Hongkong the opium farm is leased for a period of three 
vears, from March, 1889, at $477,600 per annum, as against 
$182,400 per annum for the preceding three years. This increase 
in rent is said to be largely due to the prevention of smuggling. 

[In India the nett annual revenue fur the last few years has been 
about £4,500,000. 

In other places also large sums are raised for revenue from the 
opium traffic. 

The magnitude of the evil and consequently the magnitude of 
the task before us is also seen in the fact already partially alluded 
to, viz., that the practice of indulging in opium is largely increasing 
in India, Ceylon, China, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Borneo and 
the islands of the Pacific. In Japan and Corea opium has been 
rigorously prohibited. Whether as a result of that, or not, we do not 
pretend to say, but the fact remains that the commercial prosperity 
between Great Britain aud Japan furnishes a striking contrast to the 
stagnation or even retrogression of the commercial relations between 
China and Great Britain. ‘The difference between the feeling enter- 
tained towards foreigners in China and Japan, the prospects of mis- 
sion work in the two countries, cause us-to reflect and ask whether 
the difference is not, to some extent at least, to be accounted for by 
the fact that Japan has been left free to exclude opium, whilst 
pressure has been brought to bear on China to admit it, Again the 
Russians are allowed to cross the borders into China and Thibet, 
whilst the British and other residents in India are carefully pre- 
vented from passing into Thibet or Yiinnan. 

It is not the intention of your committee to present to you the 
long list of the evils arising direcily and indirectly out of the opium 
traffic. ‘The above are presented with a view to set forth the 
magnitude of our task and the responsibility resting upon us as 
preachers of righteousness to arouse still more thoroughly the public 
conscience of so-called Christian Nngland. 

In 1833 the British government raised a loan of £20,000,000 
for the purpose of compensating slave owners in its West Indian 
dominions. ‘The debt was not felt, it has long since been discharged, 


the trade and commerce of Great Britain haye sinee then been 
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trebled and the revenue of the country has been increased two-fold. 
Your committee firmly believe that if again the nation could reach 
such a height of Christian magnanimity and self-sacrifice regarding 
the opium traffie, she would be still more blessed with that exalta- 
tion which is promised to the nation that worke:h righteousness, 

Your committee would therefore sugeest :— 

1. That cach member of this Conference be hereby requested 
to collect information relating to the importation, cultivation and 
coustumption of opium in China and communicate such information 
to your committee, 

2. That as the Christian Chureh in China is praetieally an 
auti-opium society, the evils of the opiun traftic be statedly 
brought before its members, and that they be exhorted to do all 
they can to save the victims of the opium habit and prevent others 
from becoming victims thereto. 

3. That your committee be empowered to communicate in the 
name of this Conference to the public press, secular and religions, 
Chinese and foreign, some or all of the facts contained in this 
report, aud also such information as shall from time to time re- 
ecive the adoption, approval or acceptance of this Conference. 

4. That members of the Conference who have not yet beeome 
subscribers to some or all of the papers now laid on the table, 
become such, and seek to disseminate the information contained 
therein. (Friend of China, The Sentinel, National Riyhteousness.) 

5. That as far as possible we seek to prevent the young from 
becoming ensnared in the opium habit, and urge upon parents 
and guardians of children to keep from temptation those com- 
mitted to their charge. 

6. That as a Conference we press, as opportunity shall present, 
upon the Chinese government the desirability of suppressing the 
production of the native opium, and of effectually stopping the 
importation of the drug from India. 

* 7. That from time to time we join with other communities 
in China and elsewhere in petitioning the British Parliament to 
suppress the opium traffic, and so release us, as preachers of 
that morality which teaches us to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us, as well as release the foreigu mereantile 
community of the incubus aud stigma under which we at present 
labour. 

(Signed) J. G. Kerr, 
Chairman of Committee, 
GRAINGER HARGREAVES, 


Secretary . 
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The Holy Spirit a Speedy Instructor. 
BY REV. WILLIAM WN. BREWSTER. 


NE Saturday afternoon ot last February we went out to a 
~) village a couple of miles from this city, with several native 
preachers and Christians, for an open air meeting. There was 
apparently nothing unusual in the occasion nor crowd of listeners, 
except perhaps that the preaching was with more than usual spirit- 
ual power. 

One man asked at the close, where and when he could hear 
more of this doctrine. He was invited to come to the Church in the 
city the next day. 

As it was still early, we went to another place halfa mile fur- 
ther out. One of our best native preachers spoke, aud we noticed 
this same man standing as near the preacher as possible, and listen- 
ing as ® condemned criminal might to the reading of his pardon. 
He had never heard it before. He could not keep still. He eagerly 
asked if the preacher meant that “God would save any man who 
was willing to be saved”? Here was a revelation! Religion to 
him had always meant a system of doctrine found in the sacred 
Chinese books, aud sealed to him, because he, like most Chinamen 
who are too poor to make a business of it, could not read one page 
of them. But here was a religion he did not have to learn all about 
before reeeiving the benefits of it. The preacher explained in sim- 
plest language that God had made provision for forgiving all his 
sins, aud to-day save him for time and eternity, if he would repent 
and believe in Christ as his Saviour now. 

We hoped to see so eager a listener again, and were not 
disappointed. Next day he was early to Church, and occupied a 
front seat. The pastor preached a plain Gospel sermon; aud then 
the elder, who had explained the way of salvation the day before, 
exhorted those who had not yet done so, to repent and believe and 
be saved now. The crowd was very large. Our man was among 
the first on his feet, when seekers were invited to arise. Then 
followed a remarkable season of prayer. [I know not how many of 
that kneeling company then found peace with God, but I know that 
when we arose, the face of this man, who had heard the Gospel for 
the first time less than twenty hours before, shone as Moses’ face 
when he came down from Sinai. Five months have passed, and it is 
shining yet. 

He lives four miles from the Church, but never misses a Sunday. 
He told his brothers and their families the glad news. The 
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neighbors have heard it. Now that village has 15 or 20 happy 
Christians. Though a day labourer he subscribed 200 cash a month 
for the pastor’s support. These are the fruits of the Spirit. The 
influence of that one open-air service will affect hundreds of immortal 
souls forever. One becomes dizzy in trying to estimate “ where- 
unto it will grow.’ ? 

This incident confirms the theory the writer has long held that 
men do not have to know all, or even much about Christ, in order to 
know Him. 

The theory that the heathen must be taught all about the doc- 
trines and person of Christ, before they can be real Christians, has done 





much to clog the progress of modern missions. As much perhaps as 
the prejudice and superstition of the people. It has hindered in two 
ways. It has led those who have learned the doctrines to think that 
they are Christians, though not born of the Spirit. And it has no 
doubt caused multitudes to think that they cannot be Christians until 
thus taught. They cannot read. All their time is consumed in the 
struggle for food and shelter. It seems to them an impossible task. 
They have not the courage to try. 

We have reason to believe that this error is widely prevalent 
among the native workers of ail societies in China. 

They too often think that it is their sole business to make Christ- 
ians by teaching the catechism. 

By all means let the catechism be taught: but let this follow, 
{ rather than precede repentance and saving faith in Christ. With 
heart all aglow with the joy of conscious pardon, and filled with love 
for God and man, our new converts will learn the doctrines with 
marvelous rapidity. They then have the Spirit’s light and help. 

China is ready to be thus evangelized. 
Hine Hwa City, Cura, 

O. P. Foochow. 
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The Wives of Missionaries. 
BY DR. ASMHORE, A.B.M.U., CHINA. 


HE man will do scant justice to woman’s work out here who 
does not take into account what the wives are doing. Their 
work is not always reported, and not always reportable, bat it has 
to be done all the same. They are busy at something all the time, 
helping on in a score of vnuumbered and unsentimental ways. They 
look after schools, and teach Bible-women, and send them out, aud 
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take their reports. They look after the women of the Churches — 
old folks, voung folks, well folks, feeble folks and all sorts of folks 
who need bits of help, and odds and ends of good adviee and wise 
suggestion. Besides that which cometh upon them daily,—the 
care of their little families—they have to provide for all the 
strangers that come along (of whom I was one). They have to 
fit up the provision chests of their husbands every time they go off 
on tours to the country. Some of them would starve if their good 
wives did not look after them. If there are any social amenities 
to be observed, in order to good standing in the community, the 
wives have to see to them also, or they won't be done. Ostensibly 
the husband is here to do a little civilizing, as a sort of secondary 
work (though I challenge the wisdom of the whole attempt), but 
his wife often has to keep her eye on him to prevent his being 
barbarized while he is about it. He would eo round with sleeves 
out at the elbows and shoes careened over on one side. He wonld 
get to taking his breakfast in the pantry or on his writing-desk. 
Every time he comes back from the jungle his wife has to put him 
through to make him presentable and a credit to the Missionary 
Union that sent him out. Nor does that begin to be all of woman’s 
work for missions that the wife has to do; she is expected to be a 
compendium of all sorts of small but important information. She 
is the general supplementer of all manner of minor unfinished 
items in the round of missionary life. She mixes medicines, spreads 
plasters, gives out doses of painkiller, warns the children against 
green fruit and colic, puts on patches, sews on buttons, deals out. 
bits of thread and needles, asks the children how their mothers 
are, aud the mothers how the children are, keeps count of the 
baptizing gowns, looks after the preparation for communion service, 
keeps the desk supplied with postage stamps, forwards the letter to 
her husband in the country, tells him where he left his hat when 
he cannot find it, reminds him that his coat has uot been brushed 
nor his shoes blacked, when he is going to make a eall, and so 
ou, with twenty other things of no great account in making up a 
“report,” bat all of which are valuable items of solid missionary 
usefuluess. 
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Mahommedanism. 
Remarks on Hwet Hwei Shwo. 
BY J. EDKINS, D.D. 


qt origin of the term Hwei Hwei is not fully understood by the 
Y Mahommedans through their not being aware that it is a 
Turkish race-name like Ottoman, Seljukian and Kirghis for example, 
In this state of unconsciousness the Chinese Mahommedans speculate 
on the meaning of the word Hwei ({a]), which has in it a notion, being 
self-contained or returning upon oneself. They reason that death 
for instance is such a return and they are ready to appeal to 
it to throw light on the teaching of Confucius. The longer of 
the appendices says, when Ki La asked the sage concerning death, 
he had said in reply, “ignorant as we are of life how can we 
know death ?” The Mahommedan writer says of this answer of 
Confucius: “ There is nothing in this utterance to show that the sage 
considered death an unsuitable subject for enquiry. THe feared only 
that the principles of life might be neglected. Both are important 
and both are included in the one character Hwei” ([aJ). 


On this opinion thus expressed Mr. Hogg remarks: “The 
contents of this book would seem to justify the conclusion thit the 
origin and history of the term Hwei Hwei are unknown to the 
Chinese Mahommedans.” This leaves it open to then to etymologize 
as they please. They took advantage of what they found in diciion- 
aries. The word Hwei is one of those terms which suited Buiby- 
lonian philosophy. That philosophy, transplanted into China, retained 
its love for self-contained revolution leading 


to the evolution of 
the universe. 


The character [|G] is in the Shwo Wen said to be a picture 
of revolving and returning combined. This is a statement of the 
second century, near the end of the Han dynasty, just before the 


age of the three kingdoms. In the tenth century, Si Kiai, when 


commenting on the Shwo Wen, added to the explanation of this 
character the following remarks: The breath of round heaven con- 
nects heaven with earth the one being within the other. Heaven 
is spherical and completely encompasses the earth. Between them 
the principles of light and darkness, with the five elements, conti- 
nually return and revolve. This idea, thus expressed, was currently 
connected with the word Hwei when the Mihommedans wera, 
through the spread of the trade caused by the Caliphate, coming 


fast into China. They, therefore, when the Chinese character Hwei 
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({]) was adopted for their religion, naturally interpreted its sense 
in this Way. 

[In the Tang dynasty the Wigurs were called Weigur ([B] #2). 
Weigur are the old sounds of these two characters according to the 
Syllabic Spelling. We obtain this phonetic valne for the last of these 
two characters by changing final ¢ to r as the Coreans do to this day. 
By taking the central China pronunciation we obtain Wei for the 
sound of [aj]. The initial seems to have been prefixed later. As 
a nation they had relations with the Tang Emperors in the seventh 
century. In the eighth century they often asked for a Chinese 
Princess as a wife to their chief ruler. In the twelfth century the 
Sung dynasty broke off relations with them. 


The Syllabic Spelling gives us a weak h as the initial in each 
character in the old name used by the Chinese for the Wigurs. 
Afterwards the final ¢ or r was dropped. Thus [BJ] # became Wei 
Wei, and in modern pronunciation Hwei Hwei. 

The knowledge of Mahommedanism came to North China 
through the Wigurs, that is, the Turks of Chinese Turkestan aud 
through them the trade in Persian drugs, Persian rose water and 
pearls, from the Indian Ocean, was carried on, while the Arabs traded 
in these articles at Canton proceeding there by sea. Thus we are 
furnished with a satisfactory explazation of the origin of the word 
Hwei Hwei. It is a Turkish race-name applied to tribes occupying 
the country from Kashgar to Hami, now made into the Chinese pro- 
vince Sin-kiang, Persians were much mixed with them, and both 
together have given origin to the Chinese Mahommedans. As the 
Persians took the chief place in trade, the colloquial medium for the 
commerce carried on through the Wigur country became Persian in 
the Ming dynasty. At that time there was an official school for 
teaching Persian to mandarin linguists in Peking. In the caravans 
that came and went, Persiau would be spoken a good deal, as was the 
cise when Marco Polo was in Peking, who sp:ke it, in fact, himself. 
The Persian tongue was then known in China as the Hwei Hwei 
language. The reason of this is found in the fact that the Wigur 
nation became Mahommedan under Persian teaching. The Chinese 
name for the Wigurs thus became a name also for the Arabian 
religion, and for the Persian language. Mahommedan mosques in 
China and in the Wigur country were supplied with Persian teach- 
ers, because the Turks were not intellectually competent to teach 
the Koran, and when they were born in China, they forget their 
own language and adopted Chinese in place of it. 
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Appealing to the Secular Arm. 
BY REV. W. D. RUDLAND, T’AI-CHEO. 


XN the March number of THE Recorper Dr. Baldwin has called 
ds attention to this subject and given us the arguments for 
and against. Wonld it not be well now to have from some of 
our older missionaries short papers giving their own practical 
experience in this matter? Young missionaries are coutinually 
arriving ; new work is being opened up and such information would 
be of great value. There must be plenty of material on hand if 
our older brethren will only bring it forward. These are the 
thoughts which ran through my mind on reading the Doctor’s 
article. Acting on this suggestion, I now send you a few notes 
on the subject :— 

Coming to this city in 1870, when there were only two native 
Christians in the whole district, things went smoothly for a 
time. But no sooner were three more added to our number than 
persecution began. The temple of the god of war was to be 
repaired, and the native Christians were expected to contribute. 
This they refused to do, saying that as they did not worship idols 
or believe in them, they could not contribute towards the support of 
idolatry. 

This so much offended the headman of the temple that he 
went to the magistrate, who sent for me in order that he might 
enquire about the matter. I went and explained the case to him; 
and, though he promised not to deal unfairly with them, no 
sooner had I left the yamén than a warrant was issued for their 
appreheusion. Seeing that no dependence could be placed on his 
word, and that he was determined to make tuem pay, I wrote 
to the Consul at Ningpo stating the facts and asking advice. He 
at once took up the case, and our members did not contribute 
towards the temple repairs. 

The affair having been settled in this way, gave rise to others, 
in which the native Christians thought I ought to appeal to the 
Consul, but from that time I have not done so. We have had 
many cases since of various kinds, but they have either been settled 
between the parties themselves or by my acting as middleman. 

About two years ago a female member was, when on her way 
home from the Sunday services, set upon by these men, heads of a 
temple, because she refused to contribute towards a theatrical 
performance. They beat her, tore her clothes, threw her into a 
ditch and left her there, some of the neighbours having to pull her 
out and lead her home. She was so badly bruised that it was 
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two weeks before she could walk again. We tried in every way to 
settle the affair with the offenders. They, however, only abused 
us, saying that this was but the beginning, and others would soon 
fare worse. After a good deal of prayer I went to the magistrate, 
who said if her husband would send in a petition in the ordinary 
way justice would be done. He did so, and the prefect issued 
a proclamation, stating that native Christians are exempt from 
contributing to idolatry. This he ordered the offenders to have cut 
in stone, and it now stauds at our chapel door. 

About six months ago a member came to this city to enter 
a petition at the prefect’s yamén, because he had been unfairly 
treated in a law case entered against him about some property. 
Ou hearing his report I did not think he was likely to gain much 
by this course of action, so after having prayer together, I advised 
him to return home and get some one to act as middleman and 
endeavour thus to settle the matter, telling him that it would 
be the cheaper way and more likely tu be productive of peace 
in the end. He left undecided, but came back in a few hours 
saying he would do as I had suggested. He returned, got a few 
Christians together, told them about it aud had a prayer-meeting, 
asking the Lord for guidance. The other party sent a middleman 
a few days after to make peace, and it was soon satisfactorily 
arranged, The man was so pleased with this that he gave the $3, 
wiich it would have cost him to euter his appeal, towards the repair 
of the little chapel he attended, as a thank offering to God. His 
wife and daughter, who before were opposed to Christianity, are 
now candidates for membership, as a result, for their gods “did not 
answer prayer in this way.” 

Two other cases we have had within the last two months. 
The first was a Christian man to whose house some yamén runners 
had gone demanding taxes. These having been already paid and the 
receipts all in due order, they then asked for deeds of ground to 
stamp. He remonstrated, saying no ground had been bought for 
years and the deeds he had were all stamped. ‘‘ But,” they said, “ we 
must have $30 or we will not go.” The man came to me asking 
what he was to do. It was our weekly afternoon prayer-meeting, 
so we made it a subject of special prayer that the Lord would 
overrute all for His glory. I then advised him to take his tax 
receipts and deeds to the tax officers and state the case to them. 
This he did, and they told him to go home and they would see to it. 
The next day a messenger was sent to order the yamén runners to 
return at once. 

These cases have given our native Christians a firmer faith in a 
prayer-hearing aud prayer-answering God. 














Missionary Intelligence. 
To Fellow-workers in Heathen Lands, Greetings : 


CROR a long time I have been racking my brain about some method 
©" to inerease the interest of people at home in the great cause of 
the evangelization of heathenism. We hear on all hands that the 
brethren are generous; they have the love of God in their hearts, 
but distant empires are far from their thoughts ; hence they do not 
think how very accessible they are, nor of their responsibility 
to them. 

“Turn on the light,” give them the knowledge you have and 
there will be a change. When we came to Japan we were asked if 
“the Japanese did not speak a dead language ;” it was very funny 
to us at the time, but since it has troubled us a good deal to think 
it was so dead to us or we to it!! ‘There are no difficulties that 
cannot be overcome, whether of language or of environment. They 
can all be conquered by the help of the Lord and the Gospel ean be 
planted wherever there is a human heart to receive it. Love will 
find a way. ‘lo a man living in Indiana or Illinois, the dwellers in 
Africa, India or China seem like denizens of another world, yet in 
truth they are our neighbors, and if we love them, we can do them 
good. To arouse interest in our work we must keep people informed 
of the state of the heathen world, of the work and of openings; and 
their privilege and duty of partaking in the work should be kept 
before them. The religious press is ready to our hands; college 
presidents and professors have hundreds of young people ander their 
influence. Letters can be sent out; but to write many letters is 
a great task, and something to multiply copies is necessary. Lately 
I bought an Edison’s mimeograph, which works nicely and can 
be used for printing for the S. 8. or any other work on the field. 
It consists of a small slab of steel covered with hard sharp points, on 
which a waxed stencil paper is placed ; the writing is done with a steel 
stylus, the points piercing the paper under the point of the stylus, 
then the paper is put in a frame and copies can be struck off rapidly. 
If a couple of extra steel plates were bought and set in board frames, 
several persons could write at the same time, and all the printing 
could be dene on one machine. Plenty of paper and ink should be 
ordered. By this means one letter can be sent to a number of 
papers, or toa number of auxiliaries ; private letter writing is greatly 
simplified anda great work is doue. Bro, Whartou found great 
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ignorance of missions in Australia; we, on the the field. can dispel 


much of this ignorance as others cannot. 


to furnish addresses. 


The year-book is necessary 


Believing this line of work will be productive, 


I submit the suggestion to your careful consideration, hoping that it 


may meet your approval. 


McLean can get them at a reduction. 
important where several are to use the same machine. 


be written with it very well. 


If machines are wanted doub:less 


Bro. 


The extra steel slabs are 


Japanese can 


This letter is also written on one. 


With many prayers and Christian love, 


Your brother in Christ, 


SHonat, Japan, March 9th, 1891. 


Cuas. FE. Garst. 


(Foreign Christian Mission), 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of 
“Tae CHinese Recorpsr.”’ 

Dear Sir: Not a few of the mis- 
sionaries in these parts are now 
turning their eyes towards Hunan 
as the real source fron which the 
present riots havesprang. The en- 
closed letter (published elsewhere— 
Ed.), which appeared in the London 
Christian World of April 19th, 1883, 
gives a faithful account of the state 
ef things in that province eight 
years ago. Matters have not im- 
proved during the intervening pe- 
riod, but have rather grown worse. 
The people are as hostile as ever, and 
the anti-foreign feeling is as fierce 
asever. During these eight years a 
perfect stream of the vilest pamph- 
lets and placards have been pouring 
into this and other provinces from 
Hunan. The Roman Catholies are 
charged with unutterable abomina- 
tions, and Christianity itself is 
spoken of as inculcating impnuri- 
ties and atrocities of the foulest 
kind. Year by year this literature 
has grown in magnitude and virul- 
ence; and that which is now cir- 
culating among the people of this 


valley is by far the most inflam- 
matory I have ever seen. 

At the beginning of last year the 
attention of the Hu-kwang Viceroy 
was called to the existence of this 
source of danger; but, so far as I 
know, nothing radical was done to 
put an end to it. And I am con- 
vinced that, as long as Hunan is 
allowed to maintain its present 
isolated and defiant attitude in 
regard to foreign intercourse, 
nothing radical can be done. Hu- 
nan will have to be humbled and 
two or three of her great marts 
opened to trade, before 
these periodical disturbances can 
possibly be brought to an end. I 
think it will be found that at the 
root of every oue of these riots 
there isa Hanan influence, and that 
behind every mob there are Hunan 
men. Let the representatives of the 
Foreign Powers do what they may, 
in order to put down the present 
disturbance and prevent its re- 
eurrence, I am convinced that they 
will do nothing radical and perman- 
the Hunan factor 
Sooner or later it will 


foreign 


ent as Ong as 
is ignored. 
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have to be dealt with, and I should 
say, the sooner the better; the 
better for China as well as for 
ourselves. 

In the present state of things, 
the enclosed letter would probably 
be read with some interest by your 
readers. If you think so, please 
insert in THE Recorper. 

Iam, Dear Dr. Wheeler, 
Yours faithfully, 


G. Joun. 
Hankow, June Ist, 1891. 
To the Editor of 
“Ture Cainese Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: A few months ago I 
made a count of the number of 
instances in which the American 
revisers of the N. T. indicate a 
difference of opinion from the 
English revisers as to the correct 
reading of the Greek text. Of the 
American committees’ foot notes of 
all kinds there are just abont 300. 
Only 16 of these refer to changes 
in the Greek text. Fourteen out 
of the 16 would have the Greek of 
the text, and that.of the margin 
change places. There are8 other foot 
notes which refer to the Greek text 
of the margin only. ‘There are also 
four cases where the two committees 
differ as to the punctuation of the 
Greek text, in which the transla- 
tion turns on the pauetuation. Of 
the remaining foot notes, about 200 
refer only to the proper translation 
of the Greek. ‘The two committees 
agree better as to the Greek text 
than as to its translation. 

The English revisers give in the 
margin about 40U varieties of the 
Greek text. The American com- 
mittee would reject three or four 
of these, and add three or four 
others; and in 14 cases would have 
the margin and the text change 
place. ‘There are, in addition to 
these, some cases where there are 
in the Greek text differences of 
such a nature as not to affect the 
trauslation, and hence they are not 
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noticed in the margin or the foot 
notes. 

In regard to the Greek text of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke the two 
committees hardly differ at all. 

Now in view of such close agree- 
ment as this between two independ- 
ent committees, and in view of the 
two-thirds rule by which the 
English committee finally settled 
all cases of departure from the 
Textns Receptus, it does seem as if 
the revisers’ text is a thoroughly 
safe basis on which to work. Why 
should it be needful to go back of 
this and thresh over that bundle 
of straw? Yet, no matter; itisa 
small thing to concede for so good 
au end as harmony. 

J. E. WaAtkKER. 

Foocuow, June 23, 1891. 


To the Editor of 

“Tue Cutnese Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: Permit me to add my 
testimony that Mr. Murray’s system 
for teaching the blindin China with 
3raille’s symbols is an admirable 
one, 

Over a year ago I reduced the 
system to meet the needs of the 
Wen-chow-fu local patois, and on 
trial have found it to work most 
successfully. ‘The tones were ignor- 
ed (in accordance with most 
Romanized book~) and no difficulty 
was experienced by my pupil in 
readily writing and reading any- 
thing submitted to him. 

I am sorry pressure of other 
duties has kept me from doing so 
much as I desire in this line of 
work, but [ am hopeful of doing 
more soon. 

I heartily concur in the views 
expounded so well by Mr. Blodget 
in Tie Recorper for June. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Rosert GRIERSON. 

[The writer of the main article 
referred to is Rev. J. H. Lowrie. 
We printed the MS. exactly in the 
form as written, including signa- 
tures. —Ed.} 
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a} To the Editor of 
“THe Curvesk Recorper.” 

Herewith a few more tunes without semitones. Tf you could find a 
page for them in Tae Recorper, they would be welcomed by many mis- 
sionaries whose ears are sadly pained by the way our Chinese congregations 
sing the ordinary tunes. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary Ricnarp. 


“Rock of Ages.” 


No. 1. China. 6 Hymu Tunes composed by G. Evan Jones, Licentiate R. A. M. 
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No. 2. “O That will be joyful.” 
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Here we suffer- - - grief and pain. Here we meet to part a- gain. Tu 
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heaven we part no more, O, that will be joy-ful joy -ful joy-ful joy - ful 


(rall ¢ dim.) 






O, that will be joy - ful when we meet to part no more. 


“Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 









Chorus. 
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To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese Recorver.” 

Dear Sir: I turned with interest 
to the article in the July 
“ Recorver,” called forth by my 
short note on the terms of address 
in prayer to God, read on with 
growing disappointment and closed 
with stupefaction that such could 
really be the arguments forming 
the lifelong conviction of a 
successful missionary of experience 
and well-deserved respect, whose 
identity is sufliciently revealed by 
the initials C. W. M. As there are 
only a few hours to catch the last 
post which can gain insertion in the 
August number, I cannot answer as 
I would; I beg, however, to make 
a few remarks, leaving the more 
scholarly and technical disenssion 
on ove side. Surely C. W. M. 
misses the whole point of the 
objection to Ni. Its use is exactly 
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~The Evening Hymu-—‘“ Glory to Thee. 





parallel to praying to God as You im 
English. 

What boy, save the very coarsest, 
in China, addresses his father as 
fj.? And where does human re- 
lationship lead most directly to 
the idea of true religion than in 
the son’s love and respect for the 
father ? 

The Salvation Army encourages 
the use of You in prayer in England 
on exactly the same grounds as 


those brought forward by my 
critic. “It encourages nearness.” 
“Tt shows affection.” ‘ These 


Christians . . . . snost thoroughly 
converted .... lay least stress ou 
avoiding the use of Ni.” Now, by 
our memory of the prayers of Holy 
Mothers and Sainted Fathers in 
Israel, who drew in iumost nearness 
to the merey seat and who wonld 
have shuddered to call God You, 
we prolest against and deny the 
Salvation Army theory. We are 
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convinced that, could C. W. M. 
depolarize his Western ideas, he 
would realize that exactly the same 
protest and exactly the same denial 
are to be given to his theory of the 
need of using Ni. It may help 
some of the coarsest and most 
ignorant of the Salvation Army 
converts on their very first entrance 
into God’s presence in prayer, but 
shall a whole Church be brought 
down to their level for their ex- 
clusive and very temporary benefit ? 
Nay, but for them as for the Chinese 
converts to quote from my critic, 
“Adapt them to Christianity, not 
Christianity to them.” 

At home we have had to differ- 
eutiate our address to the deity 
from that of familiar friendship. 
There is no time to enter into the 
history of the use of Thou and You. 
The one survival of how is in the 
fact that God deserves and claims 
a different address from that of 
any human relationship. And if 
the reverence of the West has 
crystallized into a separate pronoun, 
if the saints of the English language 
frame their tongues to a reverence 
of address unknown to familiar 
friendship, if the very seraphs use 
but two wings to fly while four are 
used to veil in humility face and 
feet, why check the fair young 
shoots of Chinese Christian rever- 
ence, with difficulty pushing them- 
selves through the accumulated 
rubble of centuries of indiffer- 
ence? Is _ reverence inconsistent 
with affection ? I trow not. And it 
is just possible nineteenth-century 
Christianity needs the lesson of 
reverence more than the lesson of 
affection. If the usage of Western 
Christianity is to guide the spirit 
of the Chinese Church, I contend 
with vehement confidence that C. 
W. M. is departing from the 
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inheritance of antiquity and intro- 
ducing Salvation Army irreverence 
without its counterbalancing ad- 
vantages into China. 

What the parallel to the exclusive 
use of Thou will be in Chinese 
remains to be seen. Perhaps a 
recurrence to old simplicity and 
the forcible introduction into the 
spoken language and _ exclusive 
adoption of fff may solve the 
difficulty, though the artificiality 
of the remedy is its almost fatal 
objection. Till the centuries settle 
the term of the future I totally 
deny, as far as my experience, goes, 
that the “avoidance of Ni is 
indirect and distant and requires 
the use of awkward periphrastic 
forms.” Has C. W. M. tried it for 
a couple of years, or did he decide 
the question before trying ? 

Meanwhile let us realize that, 
when we introduce sitting in prayer 
because some bodies of Christ- 
ians did sit or do sit in the West, 
we are asserting the unimportance 
of forms in an age and a land 
where Christian form is barely trem- 
bling into existence; when we lead 
our young Christians to address God 
as ff, we are ignoring the centuries, 
whose intervention alone has made 
Salvation Army terms of irreverent 
affection to be possible without 
destruction of the spirituality of 
the Catholic Church ; when we in- 
troduce, with C. W. M., the men- 
tion of the possibilities of a 
Christianity seamed by lucky days, 
ancestral tablets and the like into 
this discussion, we unjustly pre- 
judice the whole matter, and we 
show but little faith in the 
presence of God’s Holy Spirit 
leading into all truth in His 
Chinese Church. 


W. T. A. Barber. 
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Gnitorial Comment. 


WE believe with the Christian Union 
that the time is likely to come when 
China will afford a wide and coveted 
field of activity. In that auspicious day 
for the Far East, it would be strange 
indeed if America were accorded any 
privileges, The States may very pro- 
per'y claim the right to regulate immi- 
gration, but the manner in which 
immigration has been regulated, is nothing 
short of studied discourtesy accompanied 
in repeated instances by unconcealed 
brutality. The Chinese government, 
therefore, shows a proper sense of dignity 
in refusing to receive Senator Blair, who 
has been offensively prominent in the 
anti-Chinese legislation. 





WueEn Prof, Drummond was in Japan, 
he had a reception given him by a num. 
ber of native ministers in Tokio. The 
professor asked them as to the shaping 
of their future theological 
After some hesitation on 


opinions, 
the part of 
those to whom the interrogatory had 
been addressed, Mr, Yokoi ventured to 
speak for his compeers and said that 
they would hold to the divinity of Christ, 
but that they would follow the results of 
the “higher criticism.” This is signifi- 
cant. The destructive critic in Europe 
or America, assuming to be a teacher 
of Bible truth, sends out an influence 
that reaches far beyond the limit of his 
auditory. The method is sure to have 
early imitations in Japan and India, and 
later in China, with many Oriental 
vagaries superadded. 


AN esteemed correspondent writes to 
the editor a letter of protest against two 
brief articles in the June Recorper. He 
would relegate to limbus futworum the 
the Christian Sabbath, 
beginning with p. 276. Was not the able 
and conclusive paper which immediately 
followed a 


deliverance on 


sufficient antidote to any 
error that may have proceeded? Besides, 
is it not something that we are informed 
of the new and strange views that are 
being propagated by some of our 
missionary brethren? Another thing to 
which exceptions are taken is found ou 


page 267, under the caption, “ The Grace 
of God which bringeth Salvation,”—the 
condemned utterance being a condensed 
reproduction from a standard missionary 
magazine and the writer a well-known 
orthodox divine. The soul of our friend 
waxes hot with indignation at the bare 
idea of the possibility of saving help for 
any of the more serious-minded heathen. 
And yet, it was not and is not denied 
that ‘the grace of God brings salvation ; 
and we must heartily believe that ‘“ Jesus 
only” is the hope of sinful men. But who 
will dare to say that among the millions 
now sitting in the region and shadow of 
death there is not one, who, seeking to 
know the truth that saves—our Lord 
said, “I am the truth "—and obeying 
such light as he may have, shall certainly 
perish, because he has not known the 
historic Christ? The best thevlogy at 
home teaches no such doctrine ; and 
that the inspired Apostles did not, may 
be inferred from John i,9; Rom. ii, 14-15. 

It is assumed that every intelligent 
reader understands that the editor does 
not and cannot hold himself responsible 
for every utterance of contributors. He 
aims himself to write and excerpt nothing 
inconsistent with sound Biblical teaching, 
at the same time giving such liberty to 
others who write for the public as will 
impart a comprehensive view of current 
events and trend of thuught. Ifinu any 
instance heresy is put forth, these 
columns are open to courteous rejuinder, 





Tne American Bible Society celebrated 
its 75th anniversary in New York May 
13th-l4th. A number of eminent speak- 
ers graced the occasion, and several of 
the addresses were of great interest. 
Dr. Storrs, 
Board of 


President of the American 
Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, according to The Independent, 
“brought out this idea that the mission- 
ary societies, with all that they were 
able to accomplish in the Christianizing 
of the world, were very largely depend- 
ent upon assistance received from 
the American Bible Society, an assist- 
auce that had always been most cordially 
given and gratefully received.” 
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The representative of the Tract 
Society emphasized the bond of fellow- 
ship that existed between it and the 
sister organization as being “all unde- 
nominational, or interdenomi- 
national, binding the different denomi- 
nations together and representing thus 
that unity of church work 
which all are 


rather 


toward 
looking.” The great 
economy with which the Society’s opera- 
tions have been conducted is apparent 
from the fact that on taking the entire 
income for 75 years, a copy of the 
Scriptures has been issued for every 38 
cents reeeived ; and this includes the 
cost of manufacture and: distribution, 
part ot the cost of translation ‘ the 
agencies in home and foreign fields and 
the expenses of administration at the 
Bible House. 





Ir is said that Darwin, in conversation 
with a friend, once expressed himself 
gloomily as to the future of human- 
ity, on the ground that in our modern 
civilization natural selection had no play 
and the fittest did not survive. It is true 
that in the race for wealth neither the 
best nor the most intelligent are apt 
to succeed, while the most prolific source 
of population is by no means the so-call- 


ed “highest classes.” It has been 


sup- 
posed that education, hygiene and 
sucial refinement had a positive and 
cumulative action that would lead toa 
steady improvement of all civilized 
races; but the fundamental causes to 


which heredity is due are so persistent, 
and have such a wide range of influence, 
that deterioration in many directions 
may be feared. The researches of Her- 
bert Spencer seem to show that with 
civilization the average duration of life 
increases, producing a greater fertility 
than is needed under improved con- 
ditions. If survival of the fittest means 
the extinction of the unfit, as our scient- 
ist would have us believe, the theory is 
not workabie as applied to human kind, 
because the stream of life is largely 
renewed from the lowest classes. Our 
hope for race-improvement does not 
point to progress on material lines, but 
to those moral processes which stimulate 
aud develop our human as distinguished 
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from our animal nature. The greatest 
benefactors of humanity, therefore, even 
in the sense of intellectual and physical 
advancement, are those who, neglecting 
none of the ordinary graces of culture, 
labor most of all to bring men into 
harmony with the Divine Will, that 
source and end of being which finds 
expression in “the first and great com- 
mandment,”’—and the second, ‘* which is 
like unto it,’’ 


We publish in another place an able 
report to the Canton Missionary Con- 
ference on the Opium Traffic. It is 
fitting that this comprehensive present- 
ment should come from the pen of an 
Englishman, More than a century has 
passed since Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor-General of India, established 
the Anglo-Indian opium system. For 
over a hundred years vice-regal author- 
ity, supported by all the power of the 
home government, has fostered the 
production and sale of the drug. Efforts 
have been made from time to time to 
show that opium is a mild and gentle 
narcotic, never producing harmful 
results except in rare instances as the 
consequence of too free indulgence. But 
the civilized world has branded this 
traffic as evil and only evil continually. 
There can be no dou bt that the Chinese 
government has at Jength come to look 
with tolerance on the cultivation of the 
poppy for the sake of the revenue it 


brings. The comparatively weak locally- 
grown opium, however, cannot easily 


supersede the drug from India, which 
has been “ improved ”’ by skilled chemists 
until it is stronger and more poisonous 
than any other; and it is said on good 
authority that the consumer, both in 
India and China, having once begun to 
use English opium, always uses it. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade 
was recently held in Exeter Hall, under 
the presidency of Sir Joseph Tease, M.P. 
From an account of the proceedings we 
take the following :— 

“The Chairman moved the adoption 
of the report and the re-election of the 
Executive Committee, and in doing so 
referred to the circumtauces under which 
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the vote was taken in the House on 
April 10 last, and commented on the 
speech made on that occasion by Sir 
James Ferguson, who, it should be 
remembered, had distinctly stated that 
if the Chinese thought proper to raise 
the duty on Indian opium to a prohibi- 
tive extent or to shut out the drng 
altogether, this country would never 
expend « sovereign, or provide a soldier, 
or the cost of a single gunshot, to force 
it on them. The Rev. Canon Wilberforce, 
in seconding the motion, expressed the 
opinion that the recent vote in Parlia. 
ment had doomed the traffic, and said he 
was very glad to find that the Christian 
Churches had taken up the question, 
The motion having been adopted, a series 
of resolutions that had been drawn up at 
a couference held earlier in the day, were 
carried on the motion of Archdeacon 
Moule of China. One of these was to 
the effect that the meeting, while calling 
on the government to carry out the 
resolution passed in the House of Com- 
mons with the least possible delay, asked 
it at once to deal with the Abkari 
(excise) branch of the opium question by 
(1) closing opium dens throughout India, 
as had already been done in the Central 
Provinces ; by (2) prohibiting the sale 
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of ganja, 
drugs 


chang and other narcotic 
prepared from hemp, as had 
already been done in Burmah ; and (3) 
by restricting the retail sale of opium to 
medicinal use, according to the principle 
recognised by legislation in force in this 
country.” 

It would be interesting to know what 
the Permanant Committee on Opium 
appointed by the General Conference is 
doing. Is it not possible for every local 
mission association to do something to 
shed light on a still controverted subject, 
and to give impetus to the great move- 
ment now in progress in England and in 
India? Some of our missionaries have 
been getting photographs of opium-smok- 
ers and sending them to societies in 
England. Let thousands of these photo- 
graphs from all parts of China be sent to 
England and America, that the people may 
see with their own eyes something of the 
waste of body caused by the evil habit; 
and any one will infer the waste of 
money, of time, of mind and soul neces. 
sarily associated with it. Now is the 
time to send home floods of literature on 
the subject. Olid arguments re-vamped, 
new facts tersely put, illustrations from 
real life, are all in place. 
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—It is said that of the 250 organized 
Protestant Churches of China, 94 provide 
entirely for their own spiritual and 
material wants, 

—Or. Kerr, in connection with his 
far-famed hospital at Canton, during a 
period of thirty-six years, has treated 
over 520 000 patients, prepared 27 medi- 
cal and surgical books and trained 100 
assistants, chiefly Chinese. 

—Over two hundred African eonverts 
in Uganda and the regions round about 
have suffered death rather than give up 
their faith in Christ. 

—Dr. William R. Lee, who went out to 
Siam in connection with the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, has resigued and 
become physician to the royal family 
with residence at Bangkok. 

—The Brahmins of Benares are con- 
cerned for the future of their religion, 
It is stated that they are preparing a 
petition for presentation to the govern- 
ment, in which they ask that books 





calculated to destroy the Hindu faith 
should not be read in schools or colleges, 

—A convention was recently held in 
Burmah of native Christian Karens, 
Over two hundred baptisms were reported 
for the year. One of the teachers gives 
annually one-fourth of his income to the 
work, and others more than a tenth for 
missionary work, During the convention 
it was one morning announced that some 
Bibles had arrived, when the mission 
tent was besieged by those anxions to 
purchase the book. 

—James A. Greig, M.D., of Manchuria, 
speaking of one of his patients, relates this 


incident: “I asked, ‘Have you ever 
heard of Jesus?’ ‘Never.’ ‘ Have you 
ever heard of heaven?’ ‘Never.’ ‘Of 


hell?’ ‘ Never.’ Yet here he stood, as 
thousands in this dark land, on the brink 
of eternity; the future dark and un- 
known, the present hopeless. After 
simply explaining to him the way of 
salyation and urging upon him its 
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acceptance, he left us, bearing with him 
John iii, 16 as an epitome of all we had 
said. He left, but his Never remained. 
It sounded and resounded through our 
ears and in our brain,” 

—The ninety-s-cond anniversary of 
the Religions Tract Society of England 
was celelrated on the 26th May at the 
Canton-street Hotel, where a_ public 
breakfast was given in connection with 
the foreign missionary work of the 
society. The chair was occupied by the 
Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. William Wright 
(recently in China) and the Rev. J. E. 
Cardwell (of the China Inland Mission), 

—Rev. W. N. Brewster, Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, writing from Foochow, 
tells of a very zealous aud acceptable 
local preacher, who, at a recent Quarter- 
ly Conference, reported having preached 
to the heathen 30 times during a short 
quarter of about two months, and this 
without a cash of compensation. There 
are in Sing-iu county four prosperous 
circuits, which have recently enjoyed, 
within the space of two months, a 
remarkable ingathering of about 400 souls. 

—When a Church member dies in the 
islands of Samoa, they still keep his 
name On the books and put a mark after 
it, denoting a word-picture which means: 
“We cannot think of him as dead either 
to us or to the work. We shall give a 
contribution in his name, that the cause 
may not suffer by his removal hence.” 
We don’t know if the tide of devotion and 
liberality has reached as high a water- 
mark anywhere the wide world over.— 
Herald of Mission News. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mackay, writing from 
the island of Formosa, on the South-east 
coast of China, describes an extraordinary 
turning from idols on the part of the 
people of Ka-le-oan, a village, or rather 
a congeries of villages, recently visited 
by him. A native assistaut had com. 
menced work in that district, and when 
Mr. Mackay went to see what progress 
had been made, he found many of the 
people having a clear idea of Gospel 
truth. Nearly 500 idolators cleaned their 
houses of idols in his presence. They also 
gave atemple built for idols as a house 
of worship for the living and true God. 

—A “Heavenly Foot Society” has 
been formed by Chinese women in Amoy. 
Rev. John Macgowan, while in England 
on a visit, in a speech delivered at 
Manchester, stated that this Society was 
the result of his persistent teaching that 
the Chinese custom of binding the feet 
was in open violation of the precepts of 
the Gospel. It is his belief that the 
example will be extensively imitated, and 
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that the final result will be a death-blow 
to the barbarous practice, 

—A writer in the Presbyterian Review 
of Toronto, a friend of the late Dr, Alex. 
Williamson of China, says there were 
tkree brothers—Alexander, James and 
Henry—all missionaries to China. After 
Alexander had been some years out, 
James and Henry followed. Henry broke 
down in health on his way out and 
returning died. James spent several 
years in China. His wife left for home, 
and he was to follow. ‘The last night of 
his expected stay in China he spent in 
his mission boat on the river, In the 
middle of the night a knock came to the 
door of his cabin. Without thought he 
opened it, was stabbed and his body cast 
inthe river, It was never found. 

—We mean to push on and evangelize 
this prefecture if it takes seventy times 
seven years before the blessing comes, 
Not that we expect ourselves so long 
a time of service, but to fultil our part of 
it and exhort others to follow on, I fully 
believe we shall see fruitage sooner. But 
it does try one’s faith sometimes to stand 
up befvure a heatheu crowd and preach to 
these avaricious, idol-worshipping scoffers 
the great truths we bold. Some of the 
truths stick though. Last Sunday we 
were at a village nine miles away, and 
after talking to the people in the street 
some time at different places, I heard 
one young man say to another, “ He says 
‘after death we are to live again,’” It 
seems to me that talks of this kind must 
be something like grape-shot: put a lot 
of effective truths together and scatter 
them ; some of them will hit somebody. — 
Rev. F. M. Foster, Swatow, 

—No missionary agency is more deeply 
indebted to the British and Foreign Bible 


Society than the Church Missionary 
Society. It owes to it upwards of sixty 
versions, It supplies a large proportion 


of its translators and revisers, and, in 
the persons of its missionaries, is either 
the originator or the helper in innumer- 
able new versions that are every year 
springing into existence. In India it 
owes to this great Bible Society, and is 
continually using established versions, 
such as the Hindi, the Mahrati, the 
Telugu, the Tamil and the Malayalam 
versions. In Africa it employs the 
Swahili, the Hausa and the Luganda 
versions. In North-West America it 
enjoys the privilege of the Cree, the 
Tukudh and other versions. These are 
merely samples of the indebtedness of 
the Church Missionary Society to its 
beloved sister, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.—Henry Morris. 

—You have already published the fact 
that we Canadian Presbyterians have 
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succeeded in establishing ourselves in the 
North of the long hostile province of 
Honan, ast fall we rented a compound 
in the Chang-teh Fu prefecture, at a 
market-town called Clhou-wang, and al- 
most immediately had trouble; although 
through the intervention of the Viceroy 
T.i Hung-chang, the authorities made 
full and expeditious compensation and 
issued a. satisfactory proclamation, I 
now write to inform you that, after 
negotiation openly carried on for nearly 
nine months, we have been fortunate 
enough to secure premises at another 
market-town, Hsin-chén, in the adjoining 
prefecture of Wei-huei Fu, with con- 
tinued signs of goodwill from magi-trate 
and people. At both of these pioneer 
stations the medical work is in the 
charge of fully qualified practitioners. 
Rev, J. HW. MaeVicar. 

— “I vlways ear:y a Scripture roll with 
me wherever | go,”’ said a gentle Christ- 
ian woman, ‘If I stay only a night ina 
hotel, I hang it up inmy room; we never 
know how much good may come from 
somebody's reading even one verse for 
the entrance of His word giveth light.” 
In illustration of this she told us the 
following incident: “ A missionary was 
sent to Burmah thirty years ago to make 
inquiries about the languages, He spoke 
Burmese and traveled far up in the 
country many hundred miles. One night 
he encamped near a small village. Here 
he heard prayer going on in Burmese, 
and to his astonishment heard not the 
name of Buddha or any idol, but the 
name of onr Lord Jesus Christ. He was 
the more surprised because he knew no 
missionary or white man had ever been 
there; so he went ont to make inquiries, 
He found that the headman of the 
village had some years previously been 
down to another village, miles distant, 
and had bought an article of food which 
was wrapped up in Burmese printed 
paper, which happened to be a single 
page of the word of God, with a piece 
torn out of the corner. He read it, and 
having long desired to put sin away, he 
rejoiced to find in this page an announce- 
ment of that Saviour, who is the Son of 
God and able to eleanse from sin. He 
called his friends together and read that 
piece of the word to them. The entrance 
of the word gave light and led to further 
inquiry, and when this missionary found 
them, they had for six years been praying 
to Christ as the Saviour of sinners,” 

—At the bottom of page 33 of the 
S Records of the Bissionary Con fe rence 
held at Shanghai 1890,” is a notice of the 
Delegates’ Version of the Bible, in which 
occurs the passage : The whole * * * * 
ranks high in the estimation of uative 
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scholars.” 


The reading of that passage 
the other 


called to wy mind a couple 
of episodes in the earlier experience of 
one of the oldest (if not the oldest) of 
the native Bible colporteurs in China 
which I have heard him relate. 1 wiil 
here retail them, 

One incident oceurred in Soochow. 
Colporteur LL. was working in that 
city, and during his stay, waited on the 








various officials there, following the 
native custom in so doing, With the 
exception of one, all made purchases. At 


the yamén of the Asien the door-keeper 
told colporteur L. that the 
did not want foreign books. A few days 
afterwards the officials met one another 
at some periodical official religious cere- 
mony. They all talked about the books 
that had been brought round to them 
and which they had purchased. ‘This 
particular Asien magistrate knew nothing 
about the books, and doubtless thought 
it strange that they had not been brought 
to his attention. On his return he set 
up enquiries concerning the books. 
Eventually the door-keeper was asked 
about it, and he confessed that some ont 
had brought “foreign books” to the 
yamén some days ago and he had sent 
him away. The hsten in surprise and 
indignation exclaimed, “Wen-ch'ang !!* 
aud severely reproved the offending door- 
keeper. Eventually four messengers were 
sent out in different directions, and each 
with the requisite money for the purchase 
of the books, to hunt up the colporteur, 
The other incident occurred at the 
hsien city of Dzang-dzoh. Here literati 
ure plentiful; there also being a parti- 
eular tea-shop, which was the great resort 
of these gentlemen. 


magistrate 





At this tea-shop a 


scholar who had passed the highest 
literary examination in the empire, 
bought a Bible. He talked about the 


sume to his literary friends, praising its 
high moral teaching, but confessed that 
there were things in the book which 
were too deep for him to fathom, This 
confession astounded his friends, and all 
of them wanted to secure a copy of the 
wonderful volume, which even one of 
greatest scholars inthe empire confessed 
was too deep for him to fathom; and 
they came to cclporteur L.’s lodgings 
to secure a copy. The result was that 
his stock of Bibles and Testaments were 
soon exhausted, Then another gentle- 
man came and was much disappointed at 
not being able to secure a copy. But 
he happened to see the old coverless and 
dilapidated Testament that the colporteur 
himself used. ‘his he secured, 
would take no refusal, paying the 
of a new copy tor it-—D, J, L 
* Literury Essay, 


and 
price 
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Diary of Events in the Far East. 


June, 1891. 

—Chinese telegraph office in the 
Tsinza district, Hunan, entirely destroy- 
ed by the populace, and about 50 
telegraph poles burned. 

—H. R. H. the Czarevitch formal- 
ly opens the great railway that is to 
connect Siberia with St. Petersburgh. 

17th.—The first foreign-owned junk 
(Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s) under 
the terms of the Chefoo Convention, 
leaves Chungking with a cargo of silk 
and Szchuen wax, for Ichang, where 
the vessel arrived on the 26th. 

22nd.—The Shinobu stone bridge, in 
Japan, completed in 1885 at a cost of 
$80,000 from the designs of the late Mr. 
Mishima Tsuyo, collapses ; three of the 
thirteen arches falling in. 

23rd.—Meeting of foreign residents at 
Canton, at which arrangements were 
made for concerted action in case of riots. 

25-26th.—Riots were attempted at 


Oo Si 


Tsing-kiang-pu and at Hunan-fu on the 
Grand Canal, but were suppressed by the 
officials ; no serious damage being done. 

29th.—Two of the men who were 
implicated in the late assassinations at 
Wusueh, executed. —The Catholic chapel 
and schools at Yau-kao, near Tung- 
chow, on the Yangtse, looted and 
burned down by a mob. 

30th.—The sea breaks over a gallery of 
the Takashima coal mine, Nagasaki, 
causing the death of 12 men.—During 
the last four days four Catholic 
chapels have been destroyed near the 
city of Fuchow, in Kiangsi. 

July, 1891. 

3rd.—A Chinaman brutally murdered 
in the Shanghai native city by some 
Japanese students.—A number _ of 
villages, inhabited chiefly by Roman 
Catholic Christians in the neighbourhood 
of Fatshan, Canton, looted; the in- 
habitants have fled. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Liang-cheo, May 29th, Mrs. W. F. 
LavcutTon, C. I. M., of a son. 


At Shanghai, June 30th, the wife of Dr. 
W. E. MAcKLIN, of a son. 


At Newchwang, July Sth, the 
of T. C. Branper, M. 
Edin., Irish 
of a son. 


wife 
B. C. M., 
Presbyterian Mission, 


At Shanghai, July llth, the wife of 
Rev. T. A. Hearn, M. E. M., Soo- 
chow, of a son. 

DEATHS. 


At Chinkiang, July 18th, Miss Cartos, 
associate of C. I. M. 


AT Shanghai, July 20th, Mrs. Karr 
ROBERTS HEARN, of the M. EK. Mission, 
South, Soochow. 


ARRIVAL. 


On July 3rd, Miss F. 
Australia, for C. I. M. 


Youne, from 


DEPARTURES. 
On July 3rd, Messrs. S. P. 


N. W. 
Canada. 


SMITH and 
Frost, of C. I. M., for 


From Shanghai, July —, Rev. J. E. 
WALKER and Miss McCanitron, of 
Foochow, for U. 8S. A. 





